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Twin Service Speeds Orders 
says prominent mill agent 


[ Based on an Interview with Mr. T. R. SCOTT, 


Note: Probably no hosiery 
mill agent in the country 
surpasses in size and im- 
portance the Rufus W. Scott 
Co. Its problems, therefore, 
are the industry’s problems. 
In this interview, Mr. T. R. 
Scott tells how Kauma- 
graph’s Twin Service has 
helped his company in its 
lithographing and _trade- 
marking problems. 


M 


ERCHANDISE standing 
idle on shelves . . . waiting. 
Shipment of orders held 
up for days. Customers 
clamoring and complaining 
about overdue orders. 


Such, according to Mr. T. R. 
Scott, of Rufus W. Scott Co.., 
was a commonplace condition 
in the hosiery industry, caused 
by broken promises in the deliv- 
ery of hosiery packing, rider 
tickets and other lithographic 
requirements. 


Conditions got so bad, says 
Mr. Scott, that one of the mills 
which his company represents 
was forced to install presses for 
its own lithographic work. But 
even this expedient was not a 
final solution to the problem. 
For as time went on, and their 
business grew, their own presses 
couldn't begin to accommodate 
all the work. 


So that when, about two years 
ago, the Kaumagraph Company 
announced its Twin Service 
the addition of a lithographic 
service as a team-mate for its al- 
ready famous transfer service 
the Rufus W. Scott Co. was cer- 
tainly glad to hear it. 


Had Used Kamaugraph 
Transfers for 23 Years 


For ever since 1903, accord- 
ing to Mr. Scott, when the Rufus 
W. Scott Co. was first induced 
to try the Kaumagraph Trans- 


of the RUFUS W. SCOTT CO. 


fer method of marking hosiery, 
his company had enjoyed a suc- 
cession of pleasant experiences 
with the Kaumagraph Company. 


“We were among the first,” says 
Mr. Scott, “to see that the Kauma- 
graph Transfer method of marking 
was far superior to every method we 
previously tried. It was simpler. It 
was faster. And the beauty and per- 
manence of the mark it made were 
mighty important factors. We found 
ourselves using Kaumagraph Trans- 
fers more and more, and recom 


The 
pany 
Twin 
samples 
the 

mark 


Rufus W. Scott Com 
uses Kaumagraph’'s 
Service for its own 
“The beauty of 
Kaumagraph-applied 

and of Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic 
work helps land neu 
business,” Mr. 7. R 
Scott. 


SaU8 


mending it to our jobbers; until to- 
day, practically every one of them 
uses the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method of marking exclusively.” 


Lithographic Service a Boon 


“So that when we heard that 
Kaumagraph Company had installed 
a Lithographic Department,” Mr. 
Scott continued, “we knew we 
would at last get the same kind of 


| 


service on our lithographic require 
ments that we had been getting on 
our trademark transfers. 

“Needless to say, our expectations 
have been more than realized. Now 
prompt deliveries are a matter of 
course. The quality of the work is 
consistently fifst quality. When we 
want expert assistance in designing 
new trademarks, or box tops, or 
labels, for instance, Kaumagraph’s 
service department is tireless in its 
efforts ...they seem to want to do. 
Nothing is too much for them. 

“So that our relations with Kauma 
graph’s Lithographic Department, 
too, is steadily increasing. We rec- 
ommend it to our jobbers, for we 
think this tying up of lithographic 
service with transfer service is a 
great benefit. It makes one less com- 
plication. It makes ene less source 
of annoyance. It centralizes respon- 
sibility. Kaumagraph’s Twin Serv- 
ice should be welcomed by the en 
tire industry.” 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 31st St., 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C 
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Kaumagraph is 
that 


Service 


the only 
the 
Mr. Scott 
so heartily endorses 


company offers 
Twin 
Send 


litho 


and 


for samples of our 


graphia work 
Kaumagraph Transfers 


and learn whu our 


Twin 


Service has earned such 


commendation 
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“Absolutely 
remarkable!” 










AN OFFICIAL of the Otis Company was speaking. 


‘Those two words are fearfully overworked, but 






they're the ones that come straight to my mind. The 






way Celanese brand yarn goes through the machines 






is absolutely remarkable. Hour after hour, with 






never a break, never a moment’s let-up! 






“Think what that means to us. Production kept 






up to its highest pitch. Costs kept down to the irre- 






ducible minimum. The morale of our employees 






maintained. A quality output assured!” 
* * *& 









The results which the Otis Company has secured through the use of 





Celanese brand yarn are paralleled in the experience of many other 






representative mills. 











If you are not yet a user of Celanese brand yarn, 


we shall be glad to explain its application to your 






spec ial purposes. Write to us today. 
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The Federal Tax on Corporations. 


The next point of attack on Federal taxes of tiie in- 
ternal sort will be no doubt the levies made on the incomes 
of corporations. Beyond the abandonment of the surplus 
profits taxes of war times, there has been virtually no re- 
duction in the rates of these levies. While other rates have 
been reduced steadily those applying to corporations have 
in effect gone up. This is shown by the fact that the total 
payments by corporations has been increasing. 

For every corporation that makes money to have to 
contemplate turning over 134% per cent of its entire net 
income to the Federal Government must be an impediment 
to business development. That it is, as some claim, only 
an excise tax and can be treated as an anticipatible cost 


isn’t sufficient justification. It is like many other taxes a 


dodge, a subterfuge, a matter of following the line of 
least resistance. From that tax nearly a billion dollars 


almost one-third of all its revenues—will be collected by 
the Federal Government this year. 
that 


ean be made next year, since under the new tax bill it ap- 


It seems now another revision of Federal taxes 
pears that the Government’s collections may yield a large 
surplus, perhaps as much as $300,000,000. 

When revision is again to the fore, Congress should be 
urged to concentrate attention on the corporation phase 
ot taxation,—one that has been passed by during all] the 
tax discussions of the last five years 


An Important Experiment. 

Moves on the part of several big groups of railway em- 
ployees to procure substantial increases in pay means that 
the new arrangement for handling such disputes will get 
an immediate try-out. The railway companies are refusing 
the demands, which generally appear to be exhorbitant, and 
the elaborate machinery provided by the new law for ad- 
justing the disputes goes into action. 

This law puts the Railway Labor Board out of busi- 
ness and gives to the publie no direct hand of control in 
The first 


move towards an adjustment of one of these disputes will 


disputes between railways and their employees. 


be by a board of mediation appointed for the purpose. 
It failing, then comes a board of arbitration, to which both 
railway employees and employers have agreed to submit 


disputes. It failing, the President may appoint an inde- 


pendent board of 
All sides agree 
anisms of adjust: 

The arrangement, 

t of all wage dispute 
by the disputants wit 
say positively as to the 
right the publie did have 
form while the wage board 
The publie still 


exhorbitant 


is not hel 
road can pay 
money for the purpose fron 
State 


the charging of rates 


nisison 


Commeree Con 


horbitant wages. 
The 


pledge given by the organizations of 


the new ue 


erux of 
not tie up facilities 
This 


the railroad 


transportation 


was given in return for the 


pledge to 


companies’ 


arbitration. The employees’ pledge 
leged 


outright one; there are loopholes through which al 


justification for strikes may issue er the publ 


nor the Government is apt to pay to tech 


nicalities in ease a big railway strike, 


eountry. 


should again confront the 
} 


The operations imneident to the 


Vazge cont roversies 


have risen, and of others that are to arise soon, 


watched with care. They comprise one 


tin 


reaching experiments of modern 


wage disputes in which there is 


public interest. 
The Wealth of the Nation. 


long and exhaustive study, the Federal Trade 


After a 
Commission has put forth what is the most exhaustive and 
probably the most authentic report on the wealth of the 
country. 

This 


United States, as of 


fixes the worth, in value, of the 
1922, at 


present the 


report money 


$353.000,000.000 Its makers 


estimate that at total is probably $400,000, 


000,000. 
was $205,000,000.000, whieh 


They estimate that the national wealth in 1912 


would indie 
try almost doubled in wealth during the last 
This, however, is not the fact: for 


equation the important factor of 
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power of the dollar, the national 


the 1926 purchasing } 
wealth in 1912 would 
around $300,000,000,000. 


In truth, when the dollar’s value is taken into account, 


have been one-third greater, or 


the inerease in national wealth is not, by the commission’s 
findings, at all extraordinary. For the eleven years, 1912- 
1922, the increase, according to the commission’s figures 
was only 16 per cent, in terms of rea] wealth. During the 
same period the population grew 15 per cent, which means 
that the addition to per capita real wealth was negligible. 
The increase probakly was greater than the commission’s 
These do not seem to take into account the 


figures show. 
was transferred abroad, in 


large volume of wealth that 
extinguishing debts and in making foreign loans or in- 
vestments. 

Moreover, the findings do not take account of impon 
derable assets, such as increase of and the perfecting of 
means for producing wealth. These are the most exquisite 
forms of real wealth. They do not express themselves al- 
together in actual production; that is, of ponderable prod- 
uets. One of their yields is more leisure; that is, the ab- 
sorption of less time and labor by production. It is in 
this respect that the real wealth of the country probably 
has increased most. 

The findings as to the distribution of wealth between 


different classes of property is interesting. The figures, 


for 1922, are as follows: 


Dwelling houses, furniture and 

personal effects ............. 88 billions or 25 per cent 
GTIMAIUNED | so oss s oe sissies 50 9's 64 eS Eee or Oe 
Mining and manufacturing ...... Re A | ie 
Railroads and Public Utilities.... 46 ee ee 
Government property ........... ae OR Cea ee Oe 


All other wealth 64 SS oe 


During the fourteen year period covered in detail, it is 
estimated that additions to the wealth of the country were 
at the rate of about $5,000,000,000 a year; but, since 1922, 
it is estimated that the increase has been at a rate of 
around $10,000,000,000 a year. 

Such figures have their value but, by necessity, any 
that are arrived at are incomplete. Too many imponder- 
able factors are involved for any statistical findings in the 
premises to be much more than guesses. 


Our “Unfavorable” Trade Balance. 





One has to go back far into the past to find another 
time like the present when the foreign trade balance was 
steadily against the United States for a period of a half a 
vear. For practically every month so far of 1926 we have 
brought in goods of a greater value than we have shipped 
to foreign countries. It looks as if the balance for the first 
half of the year will be against us to the extent of one 
to two hundred million dollars. 

The the fisea] vear ending June 30 is in 
favor, and so will be the balance for the entire cal- 
This last will be brought about by increased 


balanee for 
our 
endar year. 
shipments of cotton and grains from the new crop. 

The 


calendar year is 


“onfavorable” balance for the first half of the 


in most part a statistical. freak. It owes 


largely to decreased prices of some products we export 


in large volume, such as cotton, and to higher prices for 


some we import. notably rubber. It also owes in some 
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measure to increased volume of imports beyond increased 
volume of exports, indicating our improved buying power. 

Our exports of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods—now comprising in value more than half of all the 
products we sell abroad—have gained since the first of the 
year. 

European recovery, says the U. 8. Department of Com- 
meree, is bringing about greater competition against Amer- 
ican products in some spheres. Conversely, the recovery is 
broadening the European market which absorbs about 51 
per cent of all of our total export trade. 

It may be well, however, for Americans to familiarize 
themselves with “unfavorable” trade balances; for it is 
quite probable that we will have them frequently in the 
future. Huge American investments abroad, the collection 
of the war debts, as well as our growing need for many 
imported raw materials all tend to expand the import 
figures. Our pre-war “favorable” trade balances were in 
truth unfavorable ones, as they represented excess of pay- 
ments which we had to make abroad. Much of the “favor- 
able” trade balances since the war have been covered by in- 
vestments and re-investments abroad. And if annual ones 
are recorded in future it will be because of further invest- 
ments. Economie forces, however, will in the end cause 
any creditor nation to import more than it exports. 

There is no reason why our exports should not con- 
tinue to grow even though we do buy more from than we 
sell to other countries. What we buy is mostly in ex- 
change for what we sell; hence the more we buy from, the 
more we can sell to other peoples. 

The total volume of our foreign trade continues to grow, 
which is the important thing. 





Of Glorious Memory. 


Ennobling in its inspiration, and of intensely strength- 
ening encouragement, thought of our pioneering predeces- 
sors is worthy of our time. In a bustling active world it 
is too easy to become engrossed with matters of present 
moment and lose sight, temporarily, of the donors of our 
heritage. 

The southern textile industry contains in its compara- 
tively brief history many instances of men whose careers 
were outstanding, and whose contributions were immeasur- 
able to this industry, which has been aptly termed “a 
youth in years, a sage in knowledge, and a wizard in ac- 
complishment.” 

William Greeg, pioneer of southern industry, prophet 
of the South’s great wealth, and founder of the textile in- 
dustries centering around Graniteville, South Carolina, is 
one of these figures. His memory was praised and a tribute 
paid to his achievements recently, when a monument was 
unveiled at Graniteville, with suitable exercises. The in- 
scription read “William Gregg, born Feb. 2nd, 1800, died 
Sept. 12th, 1867. The devoted husband, father and friend, 
and benefactor to the poor. He was by his many deeds 
endeared to all around him.” The monument has an in- 
teresting history. It was first erected to William Gregg in 
the Graniteville cemetery, but was later removed to Charles- 
ton, at one time his home, and replaced in Magnolia ceme- 
tery. But with the fuller realization of his work as a pio 
neer, a leader and prophet, it has been returned to Granite- 
ville, to crown the hills and overlook the great work of his 


mind and heart. 
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Angel Stuff 


BY U. DODGE. 


Once there was an Itanan named Mike. 
That doesn’t sound just right, because according to al 


the best traditions, anybody named Mike should be Irish, 
this is 


one day when Mike and a friend whose name, we 


but then not an ordinary story. It seems that 
are quite 
sure, was not Pat, were walking along the street in some 
Wop town which could have been Rome or Athens or At- 
anta for all we know, Mike stubbed his toe. 

The friend did the usual thing and laughed, whereupon 
kicks, first 


then on his 


Mike did the usual thing by landing two swift 


on the obstruction he had fallen over and 
friend, taking care, however, not to hurt either his friend 
or himself. 
what toes were left him and how much skin had left him, 
and finally, to see what he had fallen over. 

It was a block of marble. 

It wasn’t a very good marble as blocks of marble go, 
being rather full of flaws and defects of first one kind and 


another, and had evidently been condemned and discarded 


Then he took time to sit down and estimate 


by somebody who had thrown it out in exactly the right 
place for Mike to fall over in an unguarded moment. So you 
couldn’t really expect much of it. But the Mike 
looked at it, the better he liked it, and finally he decided 
he wanted it, 
Pat 
what for and how come and besought him for the love of 


more 
and said so. Then the friend, whose name 
was not and who was in a hurry, wanted to know 
Mike to put whatever loose toes he could find in his pocket 
and put on his shoes and come on, but Mike remained 
obdurate and wouldn’t leave, and when his friend pressed 
him for a reason he said he wanted that block of marble 
because there was an angel in it. 

Think of that! And after all the things Mike had 
called it, too, while he was doing a handspring over it. 
No doubt the angel was shocked, and mavbe that was what 
Mike was thinking about when he decided to do the angel 
a good turn and get her out, but anyway he went to the 
Board of Health or the Rotary Club or whatever was the 


proper place, and secured permission to haul the block of 


marble home and set it up in the back yard. Whereupon 
the friend, whose name was not Pat, gave up waiting fon 
him to come along and went down town by himself and gave 
out to all who would listen that poor Mike had suffered cor 
eussion of the intellect and gone completely off his nut. 
Mike didn’t care. He borrowed the ice pick from next 
door and a tough mallet from the chairman of the local 
Democratic Club, and started chipping on that block of 
stone. He had company, too. All his 
around to Jook and laugh and make jokes about Mike and 


the angel and to explain to each other how he knew ther 


friends gathered 


was one in there. They didn’t laugh long. 

Every time Mike chipped off a piece, that block of 
second rate, flawed little better. After 
a while it began to sort of take shape, and before long 
there began to appear an arm, a foot, and then last of all, 
a face, The laughter stopped. The jokes were hushed. The 
mocking friends began to see the angel, began to realize that 
underneath all the flaws and bad places they could see on 
the outside of that stone, there was a purest 


quality. They began to realize that their nutty friend had 


marble looked a 


marble of 


been able to see in it something whi tney themseives ha 
passed over time and time again, so they left him to do his 
work and stood ng in respectful silence u n the 
end, they stood before a thing of enduring beaut 

This ineident is told of Mic g Buonar whe 
lived from 1475 to 1564, so vou se r d story We 
do not know if it is quite true, but we do know that his 
first work of any consequence was a kneeling angel whicl 
you can see for yourself any Sunday afternoon that you 


eare to run the flivver that far. at Bologna, which is a 


Italy, 


} 


town in 


and not a hot dog. Furthermore, as Mr 
Michelangelo was from all accounts a rather sourminded 


gentleman who took himself and his work very seriously, 
and it is possible that some time in the future we might 


meet up with him in a place full of angels or not, accord 


ing to the locality, we wish to make haste and say that we 
have treated his story thus frivolously with the very serious 


intention of drawing therefrom a real , most 


good moral 
of which you can think out for yourself 


If you happen to be pretty wel] down toward the bot 


tom of the ladder of especially if you have just 


success, 
lately started out to swing the cotton mill business around 
nore or less wi 


your head by its whiskers, you might be 


ing to admit that vou need some considerable carving be 
Ar 


106 ot 


fore you even remotely resemble the g Ability which 


vou hope some day to be. If, however, you are one of those 


who have already been whittled out to the place where the 


office hoy jumps when you cough and various salesmen ap 
pear to be extremely anxious as to the state of your health, 
you might think that you are a really admirable piece of 
sculpture. Maybe you are. 


All of us, 


of circumstance, do 


though, while we are not altogether creatures 


take a deal of sculping before we re- 


semble anything much either human or divine. Some of 
t we are glad to get and appreciate. The boy who is at- 


tending night school; the weaver or frame hand who is 


ments how to fix; the overseer trying to 


learning at odd m«¢ 


f + 


this great business, 


grasp some ol he broader aspects of 

are doing some of their own chipping. Other work must 
be done by other hands, and the process is not aiways en 
joyable. The boss may be an old sorehead like you think 
he is, but when he bawls vou out for any reason, he n ight 
not merely have gotten out of the wrong side of the bed 
He might be, and more than likely is ng to make some 
thing out of you And it might be we ») remembe1 
more than likely he doesn’t think you are quite as good 
piece of materia is ou think vou areé He sees a few 


flaws you don’t know are there. Probably he has despaired 


long ago of ever getting them knocked off, but he is stil 
trying. 

On the other hand he might no good seulptor 
When he gets through with vou, you might not be an ange 
at all, but something with horns and a forked tail. That 


is for vou to decide. If vor vu had better 


hunt up another artist to do your moulding. For moulded 


vou must be, don’t forget that 


t is natural for you 


If vou are the boss, if to think that 


you are the perfect specimen to which others must aspire 


to shape themselves. You are doubtless sure that it is for 
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you to do all the chipping. Maybe so, but more than likely 
not. While folks are standing around in awe and admira- 
tion of the completed work, they possibly see a few chunks 
could be whacked off for your improvement. When 
get away they whisper confidentially “Oh boy, if I’d 
only had a hammer and a good cold chisel!” The poor 
boob who apparently misunderstands orders or who fails 


that 


4] 
they 
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to carry them out as promptly and as completely as you 
would wish is not always as stupid as you tell him he is 
Sometimes he is merely trying to keep you from making too 
big a fool of yourself, and risking his job to do it. 

t seems that we must all help thump each other into 
Think it 


shape. Sort of “Diamond eut diamond” stuff. 


over! 


Handling Colored Cotton 


BY WILLIAM B. NANS 


The carding and spinning of colored stock is fast fore- 
ing its way into nearly, if not quite, all the mills where 
colored goods are made, and as it is on the increase, is it 
not well for our manufacturers to stop and consider over 
the subject, “Does it pay to color before it is spun?” or in 
other words, which is the best and cheapest to color in the 
raw stock and then card and spin, or to card and spin 
and then color in the yarn? 

There are three ways of preparing cotton for coloring. 
Some carders have the raw stock dyed from the bale before 
it is picked or carded. This way does not always appeal 
to the writer. It depends altogether on the quality of the 
stock, sometimes it contains so much dirt and short fly, 
etc., that it is cheaper to open and clean it before dyeing 
for it must be borne in mind that the raw cotton loses about 
6 or 7 per cent in cleaning which is a dead loss and hardly 
pays for dyeing because this 6 or 7 per cent has to be dyed 
along with the other cotton. Some carders put their stock 
through an opener before dyeing it and again others open, 


pick and ecard it before coloring and each one thinks he is 


doing it in the best possible way. 

Cotton, before it will take the color, usually has to be 
boiled and these boiling processes take out quite a lot of 
the natural oil and wax and would of itself make it much 
harder to ecard and spin; and when the color is added, that 
only makes it more difficult to manufacture. If the stock 
is colored raw or direct from the bale it does not require 
any more machinery than white stock. If it is put through 
an opener first it requires that many more openers as is 
necessary to handle the stock. If it is picked and carded 
once before coloring it requires that many more openers 
and pickers as would be needed if increasing the product 
that much, but it does not require more cards because we 
eard it on the breaker cards first. These laps are sent to 
the dyehouse and the stock is colored and returned to the 
picker room and made into laps suitable for the finisher 
eards. It then passes along the same as other stock, but 
not with as little trouble as white work. 

I think I have made it plain why all do not pick or 
card once before coloring, it is a matter of dollars for extra 
And why do not all color in the raw stock, instead 


pickers. 
is that 


of picking and carding once before coloring. It 
we cannot get as smooth and nice a yarn where it is col- 
ored in raw stock as we can by carding it once, because it 
is more difficult to card out the foreign substances after 
coloring than it is before. Again it does not cost as much 
for coloring material, for the reason that there is not the 
foreign substances to color, therefore the quality of the 
yarn would pay for the outlay of a few thousand dollars 
for more cleaning machines if much colored work was 


done. The trouble of running colored work is usually static 


ON. 
electricity. This is a subtle agent but is easily controlled 
if we only know where it is. 

Another trouble in running colored work is to get good 

help and retain it, for help do not like to work where the 
hands, face and clothing are colored as much as the stock 
itself, therefore, though the help may be inferior, and it 
usually is, more compensation for their work is usually ask- 
ed and obtained. 
* There is still another difficulty in running any light or 
delicate shade, and this may occur on all shades and that 
is the different shades of colorings of one day’s work with 
another, for dyers will get careless at times. This of course 
is the dyers’ business, but even so, much rests upon the 
carder for he should know enough to be the first to detect 
the “off” shade and by holding back a day or two’s work 
in the picker until the shade is right, or by other means he 
ean so mix these different shades that it is not so far off 
the right shade, or at any rate it may be of only one shade 
instead of several. 

Another thing, there is great danger of fire, especially 
if colored stock is used at once after drying. Any colored 
or bleached stock should lie in the storehouse, after drying, 
at least about two weeks or long enough so it will regain 
or reabsorb the natural moisture of the air, which is about 
8 per cent, before it is used. Moreover all colors must be 
washed well and softened if necessary before they are used. 
All this is very necessary to the smooth running 9f the 
work in the carding and spinning departments. But when 
no colored stock is kept ahead and it comes hot and dry 
from the dry rooms to be spun the same day there is trou- 
ble ahead for both the carder and spinner and all through 
the mill. 

The different methods of dyeing and finishing colored 
stock have much to do with its ultimate running into yarn 
and the way it is handled in the dyehouse has more t» do 
with the successful running of it subsequently, but it must 
be borne in mind that the stock used is an important factor 
and this is what would guide the writer in his method of 
dyeing. 

If the stock average strict low middling or under, I 
should insist upon having it carded once before coloring 
and all the processes which go before that. If the stock 
averaged low middling I should only want it put throuzh an 
opener. If, however, good middling cotton is used, dye 
directly from the bale and good results will acerue. 

If low grade cotton is used, the sand, dirt, leaf and 
broken fiber must be removed before being spun into yarn 
and it can be done easier and better before dyeing than 
after, therefore I would always say clean and card once 
before dyeing. And there is another point in favor of 
carding low grade stock before dyeing in the money saved 
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in dyestuffs; the sand, dirt, and leaf and broken fiber ab 
sorb as much coloring matter as pure cotton, and it is safe 
to say that stock averaging low middling will lose about 
10 per cent before it is spun into yarn, or even before it 
is made into roving, and besides losing 10 per cent of the 
stock we have lost 10 per cent of the coloring matter, 
which is no small] item. 

If good middling cotton (or bett 
from the bale, and eare is exercised on the pie 


not to lose much fiber, and the revolving flat ecard is used 


er) is used, and dyed 
| 


kers so as 


to card it with, and a moderate amount carded per card, 


good results should not occur. As 


far as I am concerned I am in favor of both of 


there is no reason why 
these meth- 
ods of dyeing cotton and it is only the stock itself which 


would determine which to use. I would, under no cireum 


stanees desire to double card colored cotton after it was 


colored as it is more difficult to card out the dirt, leaf 

and broken fiber then it would be before coloring. 
Mistakes are made in buying low grade or stained cot 

Many think it is just 


as rood pe 


ton for colored work. 
cause it is to be colored again, but whatever may be saved, 
generally speaking, in the cost of the stock is more than 
lost in decreased production and poorer quality, to say 
nothing about the extra waste that a poor quality of cotton 
will make. For example there are two carding and spin 
ning rooms, equal in machinery and spindles, one using 
stock averaging low middling and the other good middling 
and each making four hank roving and 28s yarn. There 
is no question which will give the greater production on 
colored work; the extra production given, both per pound 
and generally from the good stock will offset the cost or 
difference of cost in stock to say nothing about the dust, 
sand and broken fiber which is all charged, but unaccounted 
for. 
Dyeing the Cotton. 

The way stock is handled in the dyehouse and made 
ready for the mill is quite an important point in the suc- 
cessful running of colored work. Almost any bright mar 
ean follow the present day formulae given by the makers 
and produce the desired shades, but much more than this is 
to be done to have it run suecessfully in the mill. All 
the different colors should be left, when finished, as near 
their natural condition as is possible and a very near ap- 
proach to this can be had by taking time to wash, soften 
and extract them. Then they must be dried cool if possible 
and after drying they must lie in the bins or bags at least 
two weeks (better three) or until they are eold and 
reabsorbed 8 or 10 per cent of moisture. 

Many colors, when treated to a liberal washing of soap 
water and clear water, give little or no trouble about card- 


The idea is to make the color fast, or as 


have 


ing and spinning. 
fast as can be expected and have the stock run well. 

Colored work should be softened with palm oil or mono- 
pole oil soap and washed freely (generally) and it should 
not be finished in hard water, and even then, when all has 
been done that ean be done for colored work, it will not 
run as well as white work. 

For dyeing loose cotton, direct dyestuffs are preferably 
used because they preserve the natural softness of the fiber 


and do not cause so much felting as other dyestuffs, and, 


t 


on aceount of the absence of metallic mordants, do no 
attack the ecard clothing and may be dyed with 2% per 
cent of soap and 10 per cent of sodium phosphate, or what 


is better 214 per cent of soap and 10 per cent of ammonium 
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prevents the steam from escaping during dyeing, with 


openings on each side through which the machine may be 


eharged and discharged. The tank is usual 


12 to 24 inches below the floor level. The 


houow metal center 


placed in the which to four 


compartments by the partitions. In this way four batches 
of the 


partment contains a projecting piece which 


Eve ry con 


’ 
In Keep 


same color are dyed at the same time. 


assists 


] + + m4 + 
oose state during the dyeing operation. 


ing the eotton 1n a 


So that we may obtain a perfect penetration and eireula- 


tne ave liquor throug the eotton, the copper r yr 


tion of 





nickel sheets, wh ‘m the lining all around, are per 
forated. The doors, which are fastened tight during the op 
eration of dyeing, allow the filling with cotton of each 
compartment and the emptying of the 


the compartments are full, the doors aré 


der is rotated slowlv as shown by the 


the eotton to be dved slowly throug 





evlinder is driven by means of gears and 
turn the cotton over at every revolution. This type of ma 
ehine will dve from 1000 to 1500 pounds of eotton. It 
takes about two h.p. to drive the machine and the dye ves 
sel holds about 1300 gallons of liquor. See Fig. 1] 

There are other machines of this tvpe that may be 
vestigated but our space is too limited to diseuss them here, 
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and the principle is the 
In the 


packed and the felting 


Sale. 


second type of machine the cotton is tightly 


or matting of the fibers does not 
take place. If the results are to be satisfactory the pack- 


ing must be carried out with care. The dye liquor must be 


entirely free from undissolved particles as the cotton acts 


as a filter and retains all particles and becomes unevenly 
ayed, 

The apparatus wust consist of a wood or iron cistern 
which contains the dye-liquor, below which is placed the 
centrifugal pump which eireulates the liquor through the 
tank. 

For dyeing the sulphur dyestuffs this whole apparatus 


must be made of a material that will resist the action of 
the dyestuff. If it is desired to store the dye liquor, a 
will either 


into a tank over head 


three or four way pump may be used which 


pump the liquor through the cotton or 
This closed 


or the cotton can be washed and run out, ete. 


and packed apparatus may be used or should be used on 
all vat colors; though it is subject to channeling and is 


not so good for general purposes as the former. 


I will say here that nearly all of the vat colors and 
many of the mordant colors and sulphide colors are and 


may be dyed in the usual way, but they are expensive, i.e., 
al] but the sulphur colors. 

The substantive colors may be dyed on either of the 
previous methods and the previous wetting out in the 
machine is at the option of the dyer, the writer always 
boiled out first for hght colors. If the goods are to be 
dyed in the open machine open out the cotton well and 
then fill and start the machine, then heat the dye bath to 
the boil and work for 34 to 1 hour near the boiling point. 
Use a “short” bath, and deeper and more level shades are 
secured if the cotton is allowed to revolve and “feed” for 
some time, say 1% hour, in the cooling bath. Let the cotton 
coo] before rinsing and after lifting it out of the machine. 

In some eases, in fact nearly all, the cotton does not 
want washing after dyeing but is hydroextracted at once, 
that is to say after it has cooled. 

When dyeing shades, use in the dye liquor a percent- 
age of 2 to 3 pounds of soda ash and 20 to 30 pounds of 
one pound of monopole 


This 


Glauber’s salt also an addition of 
soap or turkey red oil per 100 gallons of dye liquor. 
insures penetration and level dyeings. 

It is quite necessary when dyeing in a machine to get 
dyestuffs that are completely and easily soluble and also 
The stock must be tightly 
and evenly packed in the machine, and the quantities of 
It is 


much better, in many eases, to dye for some time with the 


which do not exhaust too easily. 
Glauber’s salt that are added must not be too high. 
soda and dyestuff alone, this as a “wetter out” and leveler, 
and then add the Glauber’s salt (dissolved) at a later stage. 

It is always difficult to dve with hard water and this 
is added. 


may be always added to the dye bath 


must not be used, even if soda Turkey red oil, 
monopole soap, elc., 
order to leave the cotton soft and also to assist in wet- 


ting if 


out. The goods may be rinsed if necessary in the 
machine and it is usual to dye at the boil for %4 to one 
light or bright shades the cotton must be 
It is 


usual to add the dvestuff directly to the dye bath, this is 


hour. In very 


bleached first; in heavy shades this is unnecessary. 


not good, it should be dissolved separately in another ves 
sel and sieved in the dyebath, but if it is put directly into 


the dyebath the soda should be put in first and boiled, then 
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the dyestutf, thoroughly dissolved, and finally the Glauber’s 
salt. 

Nearly all of the substantive colors can be dyed from 
an alkaline bath but this is hardly recommended as the 
Glauber’s salt, common salt, ete., used acts as an accelera- 
tor and fastener and moreover it makes the goods heavier, 
but the addition of soda, soap, turkey-red oil, or sodium 
phosphate acts as a retarder and therefore tends to get 
more level dyeings. 

Light shades may be dyed at a lower temperature, sa) 
120 to 140 degrees F. 
cured when dyeing is carried out at a boil. 


The fastest colors are, however, se- 


Many of the substantive colors can be diazotised and 
it is of importance that they should be thoroughly cooled 
The diazotising, souring, and de- 
veloping may also be carried out in an ordinary tub or the 


off before diazotising. 


cotton may be handled in nets and passed from one liquor 
to another or, if the loose cotton is dyed in special machines, 
all these processes, i.e., the developing, are carried out in 
the same machine; in this case it takes less sodium nitrate, 
about 1 to 14% per cent, and hydrochloric acid, about B to 
5 per cent; it also is advisable that the sodium nitrate so- 
lution and a small portion of the acid be cireulated through 
the liquor for some minutes and then add the rest of the 
hydrochloric acid gradually. 

Mineral and basic colors, though they may be dyed on 
the machine as loose cotton, are too hard usually for spin- 
ning. The natural colors such as indigo, logwood, ete., are 
out of date so far as machine dyeing is concerned although 
they can be dyed at one run or on the same machine. 

A considerable number of the sulphur dyestuffs are now 
found the best to use for spinning, and their fastness is 
These sulphur blacks 
are direct dyeing colors and some of them may be used as 


good enough for most purposes, 


vat dvestutfs. Also it is possible to dye some of the sub- 
stantive dyestuffs in the same bath as the sulphur dyestuffs 
(to fix up or brighten the shade) although they must be 
prepared, i.e., the dyestuffs, separately. 

The general rules for dyeing with the sulphide colors 
are as follows:—in nearly all instances the dyestuffs must 
be dissolved with soda ash and sodium sulphide, then they 
are dyed with the addition of Glauber’s salt or kitchen salt; 
Glauber’s salt is the best, especially for spinning. 

The after treatment of sulphur dyes varies considerably 
and therefore it is necessary to consult the manufacturer’s 
shade ecard about all these points which we have not room 
for here; suffice it to say that the sulphide dyes must al- 
ways be used in iron, wood, or monel metal as copper in- 
jures both the dye and the copper, and the goods must be 
washed well and, if for spinning, the blacks especially must 
be finished in the machine in oil or soap. 

So far as loose cotton is concerned the stock, dry, is 
thrown into the boiling bath to which the solution of the 
sulphide and soda with the dyestuff solution is mixed, then 
Glauber’s salt is added. After the cotton has been thor- 
oughly penetrated by the dye liquor it is then run boiling 
for about one half hour and then allowed to “simmer” for 
another half hour. 

The cotton may now be removed (after washing) from 
the dye-machine but it is better if allowed to remain in the 
cooling liquor several hours or overnight or pull it out and 
let it lay in the dyestuff over night, then wash and: finish. 
It is necessary to provide a tank for holding the dye liquor 


into which it is pumped for storage after each dyeing be- 
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cause the washing and after treatment, if required, can be 
then carried out in the dyeing machine itself. 

In dyeing loose cotton in the machine it sometimes hap- 
pens that one part of turkey-red oil to 1000 parts of the 
dye bath are used and the cotton may be finally treated at 
140 to 160 degrees F., in a bath containing either oil or 
soap or turkey-red oil and sometimes a little starch is also 
used but never by the writer. 

Smothering after dyeing, and steaming with some colors, 
especially blues, is much used on some sulphide colors and 
is an improvement—remember that the stock is for spin- 
ning and must be strong and soft and must have as little 
handling in the dyehouse as possible, therefore consult the 
dyestuff manufacturer before venturing on dyeing as all 
colors have different modes of procedure and this article 
only points out the way. 

Loose cotton may be entered into the vat in 
dyeing process, which is fast to light and other influences, 
Work it about 25 minutes, 
The stock is 


the vat 


without previous wetting out. 
then press it out and allow it to oxidize. 
finally soured, if necessary, rinsed, hydroextracted and 
dried, in all eases cotton for spinning should be dried as 
cool as possible, say 150 degrees F. The stock dyed as 
above is fast and good for handkerchief borders or ging- 
hams, ete. A vat should be made up of 500 gallons soft 
water, cold, and 1% a gallon of hydrosulphite. The follow- 
added from the stock tub, 25 pounds Indigo 
2, 20 per cent; 14 gallon caustie soda lye 76 
Should 


ing is then 
M.F.B. Vat 
T., 10 pounds soda ash, 11% gallons hydrosulphite. 
the liquor show a greater specific gravity then from 7 to 
9 Tw. a smaller quantity of soda ash may be used. Other 
makes and colors are used in a little different way and we 
only mention one as an illustration; therefore, it is best 
to see others, especially your dealer’s. Vat dyes are easy 
to handle and they dye goods of extraordinary fastness, if 
they are right, but they are expensive and should be only 
used where fastness is a desideratum. 

The mordant dyestuffs are fast enough but as they all 
call for metallic mordants and numerous dyeings they are 
not suitable for loose cotton. 

Loose cotton may be dyed by the oxidation process such 
as aniline black, but it rubs badly if not softened by oil 
or soap after dyeing. It is often dyed on a bottom of sul- 
phide or a substantive black. Of course it can be dyed in 
the usual way but this, while giving a good clean black, 
involves too many changes to be of interest here. 

I would state that all raw cotton below the grade of 
good middling be thoroughly opened and cleaned before 
dyeing, that most cotton be dyed dry, that no cotton must 
be finished sticky with softeners, and that it should be dried 
as cool as possible, say about 120 degrees F. 

In opening after dyeing the stock should be run but 
once through a Buckley opener, evener, and breaker com- 
bined, it should then be run, if for warps and fine goods, 


through eards making four ends at once 
through the slubber, fine frame and ring frame. If for 
filling, through a Buckley opener, evener into boxes, then 
through a breaker card, roller card and condensing ecard, 
the condensing rolls then put on a mule and spun into 
filling. This is only a rough outline of the spinning of the 
yarns. It is better to dye the white yarns on the beam by a 


suitable machine and use the colored yarns for filling only. 


revolving flat 


It must always be remembered that yarns spun from 
dyed stock vary considerably in color according to ther 
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operating 
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taxation, and good transportation 1s rapidly 


already being made. Tennessee with its surplus 


of labor, low 
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Warp Sizing 


Analysis. 

If genius is a capacity for taking infinite pains, no one 
has this quality more developed than a real analytical chem- 
ist. Of course a real one is as searce as a real genius. 

When a chemist solves the problem of identifying the 
different ingredients of a complex mixture of organic com 
pounds, he has performed a task worthy of much greater 
praise and reward than he generally gets. 

I once was asked to exactly duplicate a sizing mixture. 
I would have hesitated to do so if it was not that for ex- 
cellent reasons I knew the exact composition of it, being 
the inventor of its formula. I first checked it up and my 
checking showed it had not changed since the day I was 
familiar with its manufacture. I then duplicated the for- 
mula and methods of mixing, reactions, temperature con- 
trol, all details of which I had carefully kept notes so 
that the sample and my duplicate looked very much alike. 
In order to convince the client that the duplicate was per- 
fect, I took a quantity of both to an experienced analyst, 
in whom I had great confidence, and told him I wanted a 
report showing the differences if any. The analyst asked 
me many questions, which a man with less knowledge and 
reputation would have had too much false pride to ask. 
To simplify his work, I told him exactly what to look for 
and to simply determine proportions. After a week he 
called me up and told me that in spite of diligent efforts 
he could not identify all the ingredients I had told him to 
look for. I conferred with him, checked up on his results, 
made a few suggestions and he went back to work. At the 
end of another week he offered me his report, which read 
substantially as follows: 

“The two samples submitted have been analyzed and 
without guaranteeing the accuracy of findings the propor- 
tions of the following ingredients have been found... 
I am inclined to believe that the composition of the two 
samples is identical’” 

Next time I saw him I told him to send me a bill. He 
said, “Seydel, the time I spent on this is more than I care 
to charge you for. I enjoyed the work and you taught me 
a thing or two but do not give me another job like it un- 
less you are prepared to pay one or two hundred dollars 
for it.” 

And this was in spite of the fact that I told him what 
to look for and how to do it and just to determine the 
proportions. What would he have said had he been com- 
pelled to grope in the dark? If the average analyst be- 
fore turning in the result of his analysis tried to make a 
sample of the goods according to his findings, he would find 
out how far off he is in nine cases out of ten, especially 
if he tried to obtain identical results with it, by actually 
using his material in a practical test. 

I might be able to explain why some so ealled chemists 
find materials that are not present and do not find the in- 
gredients that are actually there but this would involve 
me in too scientific a discussion for the object of this pa- 


per. 

The purpose of my remarks is simply to state that we 
must distrust any analyst who claims that he can identify 
accurately the component parts of a complex mixture of 
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organic compounds at all, and even one who claims 
able to make an approximate guess without going to so 
much trouble that the charges for his work would be pro- 
hibitive. We may readily determine the elements but quite 
often will fail when reporting the combination of these ele- 
ments. To make this clear, let us cite an example. An 
analyst may report a compound to contain glycerin. The 
glycerin may have been in combination as it is in tallow 
or it may have been free and this makes all the difference 
in the world, as to its properties and value as a sizing in- 
gredient. In this particular case, the glyceride called tal- 
low is merely a softener or lubricant, insoluble in water, 
whereas glycerin is a deliquescent highly soluble in water 
and is no lubricant. 

The chemist divides materials in three groups, (1) ele- 

ments, (2) compounds, (3) mixtures. Elements are readi- 
ly* identified. The second class is very numerous, but its 
units are perfectly definite in composition. The third is 
of course extremely numerous. There is no fixity in its 
members which often makes it extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to identify their nature. Sizings are often very 
complex mixtures and from their nature very hard if not 
impossible to accurately analyze, even approximately. It 
is next to impossible to accurately determine the propor- 
tions of a mixture of fats and of gums if it is composed 
of fats that are very similar chemically. There are dozens 
of gums all derived from starch which are equally as hard 
to identify. Once cooked or chemically treated it is next 
to impossible to differentiate between potato starch, tapioca 
starch, corn starch and the gums produced with them, es- 
pecially if they are mixtures of different starches and 
gums. 

The analysis of a sizing compound is valuable to check 
up whether successive shipments are similar as to propor- 
tions of such ingredients as total fats, total moisture, ete., 
but are a very*poor indication of the money value or the 
efficiency of the compound. 

The actual value of a sizing compound can only be de- 
termined by practical demonstration in the mill and the 
sizing manufacturer being mainly a consulting chemist to 
whom problems are brought, it is up to him to solve them to 
the best advantage of his client. He furnishes the ma- 
terial only as a part of his service. The most important 
service is that of a very thoroughly specialized education 
and an intelligent application of this specialized knowledge. 
The mill, for this reason, finds it to its advantage to deal 
only with concerns who are known to be thoroughly reliable 
and have scientific equipment and personnel fitted for this 
very special work. 

Chemistry is a highly specialized science and has more 
subdivisions than any other science. The fact that a man 
is a graduate chemist does not qualify him any more to 
pass judgment on a warp sizing problem than the average 
dentist is qualified to operate on a patient for appendicitis 
or any other major operation outside of his specialty. 

There are some tests that can be made in cotton mills 
without the services of very competent chemists. The mois- 
ture test should be made especially of the warp as it eomes 
off the slasher. For this purpose right after the loom 
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beam is filled, before starting the next beam, ten or twelve 
This is put 


inches of warp are cut all the way across. 
has been al- 


immediately in an empty, air tight, jar, which 
lowed to remain open in the room before it is used long 
enough so as to have its normal temperature and moisture. 
A glass fruit jar is an excellent receptacle. This is sealed 
immediately after the sample is put in and sent to the test- 
Electric ovens, very simple of operation, can 
The 


ing room. 
be used for the purpose of determining the moisture. 
sample after being weighed on a precision scale is dried 
at 220 degrees Fahrenheit until three successive wcighings 
at 15 minutes interval show no more decrease in weight. 
The ideal moisture content of a warp for good sizing is 
between eight and nine per cent and this should be 


comes off the slasher, not a regained moisture, because if 


as 1 


the size has been dried so as to contain much less than 
eight per cent it will have lost elasticity which regained 
moisture cannot return to it, the elasticity that overbaking 
has caused it to lose is lost permanently. 


It is far better to dry a warp with one pound pressure 
on the slasher drum than with five and infinitely better 
than as is sometimes done with ten pounds or more. Of 
course the amount of pressure needed depends on the ¢a- 
pacity of the slashing installation and the speed required 
to dry the warp needed for the mill’s operation. When vis- 
iting most slasher rooms, I find that great carelessness ex- 
ists in the proper treatment of the warp. If the average 
warp dresser realized how much a warp is injured by dry- 
ing at high temperature, he would insist that sufficient 
slashers be installed to permit him to dry his warp without 
more than one or two pounds of pressure on the slasher 
drum or a temperature as near 215 degrees F. as possible, 
because every pound, in fact every degree, above this tem- 
perature works havoe with the starch on the warp. A baked 
warp is brittle, ties and weaves poorly and gives inferior 
cloth. For ideal conditions the drum should be heated not 
much over 215 degrees F. with one or two pounds pressure 
and the speed of the drums set so as to leave approximately 
eight per cent moisture in the warp. When the warp is 
dried in chambers, as is sometimes done, the temperature 
must be carefully regulated. I cannot think of a better 
investment for a mill, be it for cotton or any other fiber, 
than sufficient and proper slashing equipment to make it 
possible to dry the warp at the lowest possible temperature. 
In no case over five pounds of pressure should be used if 
real good weaving is expected. 

Some warp dressers think that by weighing a set be- 
fore and after sizing they get the percentage increase in 
weight representing the additional size. This would be 
correct if the amount of moisture before and after sizing 
were the same but in numerous samples of warp I have 
analyzed, I have found anywhere from two per cent to 
fourteen per cent of moisture. Suppose a warp contained 
eight per cent of moisture before sizing and two per cent 
after sizing, it may show a regain of only four per cent 
and yet actually have ten per cent of dry added size, the 
analysis before sizing showing: 


GOIN ORE Ne ieee ccniew ean 90% 

ES Bee ait cate seek) 8% 

Ash and ‘Pats... ..6 662% 2% 
and after sizing: 

Cellulose FCT Lea ee 86% 

ME oie Sei vik ba: 2% 


Starch, sizing, 
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This warp has been dried far too much and with the 
proper amount of moisture should analyz 
Cellulose 81% 
W ater hy 
Stari sizing, el 11% 
This would then show about a ten per cet! egall O 
the other hand, a warp fairly drv before sizing might sh« 
scarcely 
4% Moisture 
94% Cellulose 
2% Fats an 
and after sizing: 
14% Moisture 
10% sizing, et 
76% Cellulose 
If satisfied with weighing, the above warp beto1 I 
sizing the warp dresser may think that he has increased 


the weight of his warp 20 per cent which appears to be 
so but in reality he has only added no ré 10 per 
cent of dry sizing ingredients to his warp. 

The above emphasizes the advisability of making mois- 


ture tests before and after sizing at regular intervals. These 
tests are simple and require no considerable technical skill. 
After testing the warp for be tested 
for total size as follows: 
About ten grammes of the warp are weighed, the mois- 
tnen 


moisture, may 


ture determined as previously indicated. The warp is 
put into a pint beaker half full of hot water and brought 
to a boil. This water is poured out and the warp rinsed 
once or twice with cold water, this preliminary treatment 
removes soluble salts. The warp is then boiled with one 
gramme of hydrochloric acid diluted in 200 cubic centime- 
ters of water for thirty to forty minutes. This treatment 
The gums are readily wash- 
The 
warp is finally boiled with one gramme of caustic soda 
dissolved in 200 This will 
readily saponify the fatty acids liberated by hydrochlorie 


hydrolizes the gums and fats. 
ed out through rinsing once or twice with pure water. 
cubic centimeters of water. 
acid from glycerides and emulsify oils not readily saponi- 
The warp is again rinsed two or three times with 
water, acid and alkali will 


fiiable. 
pure water. ‘This treatment of 
remove practically all sizing ingredients either through so- 


lution or mechanically. It is then sufficent to dry the 


washed warp at 200 degrees F. until weight remains con 


stant to obtain the percentage of size to cotton. 
glycerides 


The estimation of fats ineluding waxes, oils, 


and hydrocarbons is arrived at by putting a weighed quan 
tity of the warp in a soxhlet extracting apparatus and 
extracting with ether or petroleum spirits, which distilling 
from the flask and passing through the tube after condens 
ing in the condenser, after a sufficient period extracts all 


the fatty matter from the warp. This solvent is evaporated 


and leaves the fats which are weighed and calculated for 
percentage. 
The identification of 


is no child’s play and it takes an expert of unusual skill 


these fats when in complex mixture 


to determine even approximately the nature of a mixture 
of several fats and waxes. 
Mineral Matter. Ten granimes of the warp are weig 


ed and incinerated in a platinum or porcelain crucible. Jn 
ealeulating the weight of mineral matter it should be borne 
in mind that cotton naturally holds approximately about 


one per cent of mineral matter. The determination of the 


composition of this ash may be a tedious systematic quali- 


tative and quantitative analysis. In order to avoid a great 
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deal of trouble, the textile chemist too often looks only for a 
most sizings. A 
complete systematic qualitative analysis is a matter taking 


few ingredients that generally occur in 
several days of the time of a skilled chemist if the size is 
of a complex nature and is of interest only in exceptional 


cases. 


Weaving Division 


An important meeting of the Weaving Division of the 
Southern Textile Association was held in Anderson, S. C., 
on Friday, June 18th. Its 


value lav doubly in the facet 
that the largest number of men ever attending any sec 
tional meeting were present, and the additional fact that 
a very definite step toward the Association’s plan of stand 
ardization work was achieved. 

There was no round-table discussion, such as has charac- 
terized the meetings in the past, at the Anderson meeting, 
and for that reason this report will oeeupy comparatively 
little space. The entire day was devoted to an initial en- 
first 


foundation work for the proposed standardization efforts 


deavor to establish the move toward some form of 
of the organization. While no specific results of a definite 
character came from the meeting, it is felt that such ae- 
complishments as will be reached along the line of estab- 
lishing standards and tolerances for cloths of different 
constructions, insofar as the Association is concerned, can 
be dated from the groundwork laid at the weaving division 
meeting last month. 

In reporting the Anderson meeting, perhaps it will be 
apropos to recount a few of the developments leading up 
to it. 


the comparative lack of definite standards in the textile in 


Some time ago, the Association officers, recognizing 


dustry, conceived the idea of ascertaining, insofar as pos 
sible, the majority practice among the members’ mills re- 
garding both manufacturing and also allowances and tol 
Their 


plan was to formulate a basis representing the generally 


erances made in the finished manufactured product. 


accepted practice in each case, to be used as a starting 
point in developing standards; and also to represent the 
opinion and practice of the practical mill man in regard 
to each different point. 

It was felt that if the Association, fortified with infor- 
mation showing what is actually being done in the larger 
number of mills represented in its membership, could pre- 
sent such figures through the proper mediums, that in co- 
operation and collaboration with the other interested fae 
tors in the industry, the leaders might definitely work out 
tentative standards subject to acceptance by the trade at 
large. In other words, it was pointed out, with a few spe 
cial exceptions, there exist no definite general standards as 
relates to textile products and practice, and this would of- 
fer a means for arriving at such allowances and tolerances. 

Accordingly the Association began actively to cooperate 
with the American Society for Testing Materials, and other 
recognized bodies devoted to standardization, and definite 
steps toward the materialization of the plan were made. 

The first direct action taken was at the Meeting of the 
Carding Division, held in Spartanburg, S. C., on May 
7th, when a comprehensive compilation of present practice 
as regards speeds, drafts, twists, production, lay-outs, ete., 
for various counts of yarn was made under the direction 


of Chairman Corn. This information was secured from the 
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An analyst is as apt to be able to say that a sizing com 


pound will do a certain thing from an analysis as he will 


be able to say whether a dead man was good or not after 
determining the proportions of hydrogen, carbon and oxy- 
gen his body is composed of. The application of a com- 


pound is the only way to prove its value. 


Meets at Anderson 


men present, representing a large number of mills on yarns 
ranging from the coarse counts to the fine knitting yarn 
numbers. 
The 
lowed, it being conducted under the leadership of L. L 
Brown, general superintendent of the Clifton (S. C.) Man- 


Anderson meeting of the Weaving Division fol- 


ufacturing Company, who is chairman of the Weaving Di- 
vision. 

An attendance of some 350 men greeted the chairman 
when he opened the meeting, which was held at the An- 
derson Country Club, beginning at 10:00 o’clock Friday 
morning. Mr. Brown explained that in preparation for 
the meeting, he and his associates had secured from a 
large number of different mills in the vicinity, samples of 
cloth. Print cloth constructions, 64x60, 68x72, 72x76, and 
80x80, were the only numbers considered at the Anderson 
meeting. Mr. had 
which, by the mill’s own method of grading and inspecting, 


Brown stated that he secured cuts 
were just barely on the line between firsts and seconds; 
that is, some were just good enough to get into firsts, and 
others just barely defective enough to fall into seconds, ac- 
cording to the respective mills’ system of inspection. 
These samples were laid out on tables in the club-house 
number 


yard, with no identifying marks except a serial 


given by the chairman on them. Each superintendent, 
overseer of weaving, and overseer of the cloth room, and 
others present qualified to inspect the cloth, was given 
a pad containing numbers corresponding to those on the 
euts, and the entire morning was spent by these men in 
going over the samples, and each man graded each sample 
either “first” or “second” according to his own opinion and 
practice. 

During the luncheon period, the chairman compiled 
the various gradings, showing, for each sample, how many 
men had graded it as a “first”? and how many had elassi- 
fied it as a “second,” and the afternoon session was spent 
in discussing this compilation, and also in bringing out the 
ideas of the different men as to the best methods by which 
to proceed with the standardization work. 

This compilation revealed the very wide differences 
the practice of grading which had heen anticipated by the 
leaders, since it was shown that in a number of the sam 
ples, as many classified the goods as “seconds” as graded 
“firsts.” In 


jority on one side or the other. 


them some eases, there was a decisive ma- 
Also, some samples re- 
ceived practically unanimous classification as either “first’’ 
or “second,” with a few dissenting opinions on the oppo 
site side, as the cAse may have been. 

A complete report of the findings at the Anderson meet 
ing will be made at the Association’s annual meeting at 
Tybee Beach, Ga., on July 16th and 17th. It 
that the foundation laid by the engendered interest will 


Print 


is believed 


prove valuable in the Association’s further work. 
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cloths were selected as the first object of the work, because 
of the number of mills in and near Anderson manufactur- 
ing them, but it is planned later to extend the scope of 
the work to other fabries and yarns. 

One pertinent suggestion made at the Anderson meet- 
ing was that the Association place on display in some of 
the leading textile centers, the samples of goods selected, 
and invite the mill men in the vicinity to visit the display 
and make a careful inspection of the cloths and submit to 
their classifications of 
that this 


the chairman a written report of 


the different samples. It was indicated would 


be seriously considered by those in charge. 
It was brought out specifically that such conclusions as 
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tion work, will represent only the 


may be arrived at by the 


‘al men composing its membership, and 


themselves not he eons de red as defin te 


will be n 


cessar 


permanent. It 


nendations along this line to the 


the mills through the various represent 


otner recog! 


and later to collaborate 


fore definite standards are laid down 


aders, owever, tha n 


\ssoeiation 


viewpoint or 


operating executives’ 


progress will be made toward 


needed standards for textiles 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Meet 


A meeting with a program of constructive activity and 


resultful work was held in Atlanta, Ga., on June 21st and 
22nd by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 
A good at 


program added to 


as the 26th annual meeting of the organization. 
tendance and a pleasing entertainment 
the suecess of the occasion. 

The keynote of the meeting was the consideration ot 
problems affecting the industry today, revolving around 
the Cotton Textile Institute plan being sponsored by Pres 
ident George S. Harris and other leaders in associationa 


we rk. 


importance. 


Other features, however, were of much interest and 

On Monday evening, June 21st, a preliminary diseus 
sion meeting was held at the Biltmore Hotel, to diseuss sev 
eral points of especial interest to the Georgia textile in 
President Harris, who presided at all of the ses 
that 
ject of “Safety in Our Mills” would be taken up. 


dustry. 


sions, opened the meeting, announcing first the sub 


The first speaker was Sharpe Jones, secretary of the 


Industrial Commission of Georgia, who declared that his 


organization had very little to do with the safety condi- 
tions, except in approving the rules adopted by the mills 
and giving them authenticity and authorization. He ex 
plained that while he had received few calls from mills 
to approve rules, this lies with the plant itself. 

the commission approves a safety rule adopted at a 

he pointed out, if an employee is injured as a result of it 
violation, the mill is not liable and the employee cannot 
draw compensation for the injury. He emphasized the im- 


portance of establishing the rules, and having them ap 


proved, and then also of a strict enforcement without whiel 


they become useless. 

Miss Mary Dickerson, secretary of the Tubereulos 
Association of Atlanta, was the next speaker, discussing 
safety from the standpoint of health conditions. She de 
that 


mill villages, and finds that there is an increasing interest 


clared she had had considerable contact with eotton 


on the part of the concerns in the health of the people who 
are running their machines and producing their output 


However, she said, it is important to face the facts, and 
know just what the conditions are, before attempting to 
solve the problem. Too many go along, with insufficient in 


formation, she stated, citing the ease of a mill for which 


she was conducting a survey, saying they were unable to 
tell her how many people were absent from the plant be 
cause of sickness. 

Cotton mill people, she said, do not have any especial 


group “health-eonseciousness’ 


negative than positive. F 


woman, when asked 


to’able’; and said 


anv better than “just 


The manufacturers 


Re elected Pres 


S. Harris 


operatives, 

n this we 

thusiast.” 

students in teehni ‘hools 
the lines of he: h edueation, 
raw material and machinery 
cooperation is necessary, sl 
by working fror 


referred to the article 












ing “barn-raising,” quoting it to show that the principle 
of this old cooperative plan can still be applied and must 
be used for the proper results. 

There was a brief discussion with Miss Dickerson follow- 
ing her remarks, after which the manufacturers took up 
the subjects of “Child Labor Law of 1925,” and “Com- 
pensation Insurance” for discussion. After this discussion 
the session was closed. 

On Tuesday the activities of the convention were trans- 
ferred to the Druid Hills Golf Club, where the morning 
session was opened at 10 o’clock by President Harris. Fol- 
lowing the invocation by Dr. 8. R. Belk, the address of 
welcome was made by Norman E. Elsas, secretary of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. M. M. Bryan, secretary of 
the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, who was scheduled for the re- 
sponse, was not present, his paper being read by Secretary 
W. M. MeLaurine. 

The president next announced the appointment of con 
mittees; the nominations committee consisting of the ex- 
presidents of the association, and the resolutions committee 
being composed of John H. Cheatham, chairman, N. E. 
Elsas, W. N. Banks, Clifford Swift, S. A. Fortson, C. H. 
Newton, and J. J. Scott. 

The 


Soule, president of the State College of Agriculture, Uni 


next address was delivered by Dr. Andrew J. 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., who made an appeal to 


the manufacturers for assistance in connection with im- 
proving the staple and grade of cotton in Georgia, and 
in consuming in the mills of the state the staple raised 
within the state. He cited figures showing that under pres 
ent conditions a large percentage of the cotton spun in 
Georgia is secured from other states, declaring that such a 
condition should not exist, and that with the proper edu- 
cation, a sufficient amount of cotton to supply the needs 
of the mills could be cultivated in the state. 

He pointed out that the improvement of the present 
agricultural condition must come, not from more legisla- 
tion “to aid the farmer,” but through the concerted action 
of businesses and industries, in which work the textile man- 
ufacturers held a very important position. He made a 
plea for a closer cooperation between his institution and 
the mills, and for the support of the manufacturers in the 


program of research and educational work which his schoo! 


is endeavoring to conduct among the farmers. 
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W. G. 
In¢., spoke briefly with 


Sirrine, president of the Southern Exposition, 
the forthcoming 
Garden, New 


reference to 
Southern Exposition in Madison Square 
York City, declaring that the time is ripe for the southern 
cotton manufacturers to exploit their products to the world 
through this medium. He suggested the idea of having 
the cotton manufacturers and commission merchants take 
a suitable space for displaying their products to the thou- 
sands who will attend the show. 

Mr. McLaurine, secretary of the Association, next made 
his annual report, showing the extensive activities of his 
office during the past year in connection with coal buying, 
legislation, and other phases of work. 

The annual address of the president, George S. Harris, 
was the concluding feature of the session. Mr. Harris de- 
voted the larger part of his address to a discussion of the 
Cotton Textile Institute. His remarks follow in part: 

President’s Address. 

“In reviewing the year which this convention brings to 
a close, it is immediately apparent that we have not wanted 
for activity in matters of interest to this Association, and 
it is with a mixed feeling that I make you this, my final 
report as your president. 

“The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia has, 
during the past two years, become a vital part of my life 
and it is with difficulty that I picture myself shelved among 
your “X.P’s.” This, however, must be and in retiring I 
do so with the hope that I have in no way been a disap- 
pointment to you. 

“T have felt keenly the responsibility of the office from 
the day you honored me with it. To have been elevated to 
such a position by my fellowmen of my own native State 
has meant more to me than words will express, and I have 
addressed myself throughout the two years to the task of 
advancing wherever and whenever possible the interest of 
the association. How wel] I have succeeded is to be judged 
by you. 

“As I told you a year ago, there has been work to do 
a plenty, as well as work ahead, and I hope that we will 
at this meeting, if nothing more, imbibe a little more of 
the nectar of cooperation. So many of our members fail 
to take the association seriously and thereby retard its 
progress. There has always been a feeling of individuality 
in our entire industry that has made it very difficult to 
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advance association activities not only in Georgia alone 
but in other sections. It seems to be the thought that the 
survival of the fittest is the on/y law that must govern. 
This, my friends, to my mind is the one great obstacle to 
our progress and happiness. Survival of the fittest, yes, 
but this is not the only law that should govern. History 


of man fails to disclose where it was ever possible to sur 
vive when this law alone governed, but do not 
my words so as to believe that I am advocating prinecip 


of socialism. To suggest setting up a single condition en 


abling the weak to ride the strong is far from my thoughts. 
In the language of Dr. Dver before the Atlan eeting 
‘we are living in the days when there is no room in textiles 


for oysters. Only eagles will thrive, but even the birds of 
the forests have their “sentinel” and when he points to 
danger, the flock follows his guidance.’ In referring here 
to the strong and the weak, I am not comparing a large 


mill as opposed to a small mill. While I do believe that 


sooner or later consolidations in textiles will be forced, effi 
ciency counts the same per spindle in a mill of 10,000 spi 
dies as it does in a mill of 100,000 spindle 

“T want to see two items in the present set-up corre eted. 

“T want to see, first, the game played fairly and, second, 
certain group activities enhance the happiness of all. To 
my mind, our industry has become permeated with destrue 
tive competition to a terrible degree, This has, from year 
to year, been practiced until we find ourselves in a death 
grip that promises to tear down the entire structure. We 
are so busy trying to destroy that we have no energy lef 
with which to construct. It appears that our whole object 
seems to be the destruetion of our competitors. Hence, 
the term ‘destructive competition.’ Isn’t it about time we 


take off a trial] balance and see the result of this policy? 


Just how much progress have we made during the past five 
year period under this general scheme? Some have gone 
forward, yes, but how much more progress could these 
same mills have made if less attention had been directed to 
destroying others and had their entire efforts been directed 
to the common goal. 

“In football, that wonderful game that fascinates us 
all, there has been correctly applied a very severe penalty 
for ‘holding’ which illustrates well the common fault in 
eotton manufacturing. We have placed this game high 


upon the pedestal of honor and today for this very reason 
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the Institute to enable the Director General 


Contrast this to present- 


necessary by 
to chart the course in advance. 
day methods—approximately 2200 mills, no one with any 
knowledge of what 


“With 


task of placing in command a man. 


the other is doing. 


the bridge designed and constructed, we have 


the Some have at- 


tempted to chill our enthusiasm with the suggestion that 
we are attempting the impossible; that this would require 
On this I take issue 


There are men available, fully competent 


a super-man and such is not available. 


with our eritiés. 


t | 


to direct our ship, provided we build in advance a good 
strong rudder and here is where you and I come into the 
picture. No Director-General, no Textile Institute can be 
a success unless we back it up with our full support. 


= 


that we 





he first step toward the construction of this rudder, 
eall ‘common sense constructive competition,’ is 
for all to fully realize that our prosperity and progress de- 


pend on our learning to think more in terms of the group 


and 


less of our individual problems. This does not mean 


that we should attempt to remove the element of compe- 


tition in our business. We have laws governing such ef- 


forts but law or no Jaw. we would not have it otherwise 


because without this competition, the game would not be 


It is this that holds our interest and makes 
] 


worth playing. 


for progress; in fact, every norma 


man enjoys a fight so 


long as is plaved fairly according to the rules. I am 


not talking now of that kind of competition; I have refer 


ence to ‘destructive competition,’ to the guerilla 


warlare 


that is common in our market whenever the off-take be 


gins to lag behind production. Immediately ruthless price 


cutting is started that soon carries the margin of profit 


into red ink for every one, yel no one seems to feel re 


spons ble for it. We justify these price reductions by 


meeting some one else’s price. It seems that no one in our 


market ever makes the initial reduction; vet we chase our 


selves around a vicious circle making sales at lower and 


lower prices to 


prevent our competitor taking business 


when often the hardest blow we eould give him would be 


to let 


“Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that this prac- 


him have the business. 


tice has thrown 


the 
We will some day learn that the 


upon our customers a severe load in 
way of inventory losses. 
net result of such merchandising is a net loss to every ele- 
ment of the trade from mill through to the consumer, and 
that the 


cause of such keen interest in the proposed textile insti- 


it is the beginning of this realization 


has been 
tute. 

“Our industry in the south has had a very rapid growth. 
We built mills merely for the reason that certain commu 
nities felt the need of a payroll, until we reached the war 
days when suddenly we found ourselves attempting largely 
to supply the world. With millions of soldiers 
clad 


beyond normal. 


in the field 
in cotton, the off-take from the mills was enormously 
After the 
in the fall of 1919 and early 1920, we found in the 


war, when we finally settled 
dow 
natural channels of domestic commerce a dearth of eotton 
goods everywhere. We met this situation not only with new 
spindles but preparation for day and night operation, both 
in northern as well as southern mills. This extraordinary 
demand ceased as suddenly as it developed and since 1921, 
we have passed from a short period of prosperity to a like 
period of depression, often the losses of the periods of 
depression offsetting the profits of the periods of pros- 


perity. 
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“We have had all of this brought home to us at least 
once in each year for the past five years and the wonder 
how lessons will we have to take before 


to me is, many 


we learn? How much further will we go before we, as a 
group, are fired and men placed in our positions who have 
the necessary vision to make the correction? Are we in 
textiles to wait for the next generation to do this thing for 
those who have entrusted their capital to us? Some one 
will do it later if we fail now, because it is going to be 
forced by economic conditions in the industry; this will be 
by strangulation and very painful. 

“Our remedy looks simple. Through the proposed Tex- 
tile Institute you will have placed before you, in condensed 
form, certain vital facts and figures at frequent intervals 
by which you will know the exact status of your particular 
production. It is also proposed that the Institute can pub- 
lish to you and your trade a weekly price index figure as a 
basis for your market transactions, This price index fig- 
ure will indicate the price at which your goods should sell 
after the Institute has given consideration to all elements 
affecting prices. Naturally, if you continue to produce be- 
yond the off-take or expected demand in your particular 
line, the law of supply and demand will necessitate the 
institute lowering the price index. Contrast this with the 


present, when you are basing your judgment upon the 
meagre and often incorrect information at your command. 
You often know after large unsold stocks have been accu- 
mulated; you know after prices have been reduced to or 
innumerable things when it is 
that if 


all wise enough to report fully and honestly, we will have 


below your cost. You know 


too late to avoid losses. I think we know we are 
information in the aggregate that could be worth millions 


annually to the mills as a group. This does not in any 
way affect the differential between one mill and another. 
If vou think you have certain advantages that are yours 
for certain good reasons, you are not giving up this fa- 
vorable position but you are putting your competitor in 
position to avoid doing things, through ignorance, that have 
cost you enormous losses in the past. You cannot kill him, 


my friends; you may fight him to a finish and break the 
corporation but the physical property stands and the prod- 
uct will continue to meet yours in the market unless you 
buy his plant and shut it down. 

“This 


features, 


carries other 
both at 


abroad, as you have seen so effectively handled in other in- 


‘textile institute’ suggestion many 


such as group advertising home and 
dustries; research work in many lines ineluding a continual 
search for new uses for cotton cloth and, in fact, I could 
talk all day about what this institute could do if supported 
by even 75 per cent of the mills of America, but this is 


It i 
t i> 


could have failed to notice the tremendous value of the in- 


not necessary. inconceivable that any manufacturer 


stitutes now operating in several of our major industries 
and, in the face of this, ean we possibly afford to continue 
our textile industry without such a central institution? I 
believe that because of certain conditions, a cotton textile 
institute is more essential than any other. Properly or- 


functioning, it have a stabilizing in- 


the 
is easily conceivable that this institute may be made to 


ganized and should 


fluence on our markets from cotton to consumer; it 


serve the man back on the farm who produces our cotton. 
He also has suffered for years for the want of intelligent 


euidanece and no institution exists today that is in position 
to see his immediate future as would be a cotton textile in- 
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stitute fully supported by all departments of the industry. 
No one is more interested in the success and well-being of 
the cotton producer than is the manufacturer and both 
farmer and manufacturer alike are interested in reducing 
to a minimum the fluetuation in the price of cotton, 

“The basic idea in all of this is to set up machinery to 
gather information from all sources, compile it and send 


out vital facts and figures to points where they can best 


serve. 


“In these proposals, we do not believe that we are sug 
gesting anything unethical. We do not propose any thought 
° 


of setting up machinery with which to take advantage of 


anyone. We believe that through this central agency, 
will be possible to equip management in cotton textiles to 


Fron 


stralg 


more intelligently direct the industry as a whole. 


trade 


the standpoint, we believe it possible to hten 


out the price curves and avoid the enormous losses our ¢us- 


tomers suffer through the present antiquated methods of 


merenan 


We believe that through group activities, 


directed the institute, a new and better sentiment t 


ward cotton and its products can be created not only 
The public, especially the female of 


home but abroad. 


species, has thrown us down other fibers and 


for 


only through such group activities that we may hope 


regain 
“a 


common knowledge that there is much room 


our lost position. 
may have painted this picture a little dark but 
tor Improve 
toward 


the 


ment and I am only trying to do my bit 
Whether or 
as such, is adopted is a question for the 
of this I 


once definite plans are agreed upon, I want Georgia, my 


placing 


] 


our indust ‘out front.’ not textile ins 


rv 


tute, future but 


some change is in the offing: am certain, and 


State, to be among the first to stand solidly for it.” 
Mr. 


plat of the 


OW 


Harris stated that some erities had declared th 


cotton textile institute was not feasible because 
the 


S. Supreme Court in the ease of the 


violation of Sherman law, but he read 
the U 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association against the 

Un 


opening and fairly gathering and disseminating informa- 


it would be a 


the decision of 


ted States, granting the association the privilege of 


tion as to cost, volume of production, stocks on hand, mer- 


chandise, ete. He also quoted from an article by Herbert 


Hoover, wherein the seeretary of commerce lent his ap 
proval and support to such activities, and emphasized the 


need for such aetion in present-day commerce, 


A luncheon was served the delegates at the elub at 


:30 o'clock, following which those desiring to golf spent 


afternoon on the links, while others remained around 


club talking shop and other things. 


The Banquet. 


1 


Was the an- 


The 


nual banquet, held in the ball room of the elub on Tues 


coneluding feature of the convention 


day evening. It had been planned to have no speeches at 


the banquet, but because of the crowded condition of the 
morning program, the discussion of the Cotton Textile In 


William J. Bi. 


held over to the banquet. Fitzgerald 


Vereen, and 
Mr. 


speaker, outlining the conditions existing in the industry 


stitute bv Fitzgerald, was 


was the first 
at the present time, and enthusiastically endorsing a plan 
such as the proposed institute for their solution, provided 


Mr. 


the preliminary committees up 


an entire cooperation is given by the mills. Vereen 


told briefly of the work of 


to-date. 


COT 


TON 


Clifford Swift, of ¢ 
senting to Fuller KE. Callaway 
Callaway, a loving cup in 


appreciat 


token of its esteem and 
his untiring efforts 

The report ol 
MeLaurine. 

John H. 


resolutions 


dorsing the 


tional and 
definite plan of 
marketing problems; 


the State College of 


W. M. McLaurine, Sex 


] + + + + . 
I ‘ectors ¢O "a conti r ell 


: 
the board of dit inds. 


cers W. Davis 
and Samuel F atte 1 were adopt rising vote. 
Mr. Vere n 


mittee, which 


Two resolutions 
t10ns eom- 


was that all 1¢ re-elected, 
e-president, 


W. M. 


as follows: President, George 
S. Y. Austin; treasurer, 

MeLaurine; and traffie 

rectors, Clifford Swift, D. A. Jewell, . 
D. W. Anderson, L. L. Jones, W. H 
Little. The report Was unanimous 


then presented Mr. 


Allan 
Vereen 


‘latlon, 


Harris, oO! hpeha 


With a rold medal bearing 
token of appreciat 
ty. 


An 


feature, which 


: i) 
enjovadie usical 


next was followed 


convention passed 


hour, and the 


have 


Morehead 


Catalog 


Manufact 
No. 


r law 
standard 


ring - ‘trout, ehigal 


just issued 15, prepared in convenient form 


and size for filing in ympany manu 


factures return, condenser, vacu . non-return and varia 


wooklet 


ble pressure, non-tiltin; 


fives 
up-to-date information wi arious prod 


ucts, 
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Towels and Toweling 


Bx 2s 


Drawing-in and Reeding. 


When 


foregoing se ction, I 


warp 
I 


as been prepared as indicated in the 


next steps in the process involve the 


drawing ot the threads through the mails of the harness or 
suitable 
The 
mails of the har- 
the draft 


1] ‘ 4] ae . 
healds, and the passing of the same threads in 


groups through the splits or dents of the reed. 


drawing-in of the threads through the 


nesses is determined by type of fabric and 


the design and the weaving plan, while 


a} lit 


requirements of 


or dent of the reed is 


ner ot 


the nun 





Fig. 121. 


sometimes determined arbitrarily, sometimes by the require 
ments of the weaving process, and sometimes by the neces- 
sity of developing or accentuating special features in the 
fabric structure. Typical examples of these varied require- 
ments have appeared in previous sections of these articles, 
and need not be discussed further at this stage. 

In the production of toweling from cotton yarns, and 
when the new beam is to follow a similar beam in the loom, 





122. 


Fig. 


the new warp may be joined up to the old one by the 
process of twisting-in. This operation may be, and often 


is, done in the loom itself, especially when a considerable 
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number of harnesses is employed in the loom, but, in other 


cases, the twisting-in operation is performed in a frame 
specially built for the purpose. This method enables the 


new warp to be prepared before the old one is finished, 


thus saving time, besides giving the operative an oppor- 
loom, 


tunity of thoroughly cleaning the inside parts of the 


and also enabling the drawers-in or twisters-in to elean 


the 


and repair the harnesses before they are gaited up in 


loom. In very similar cireumstances when linen warps are 


used, the threads are tied-on instead of being twisted-in. 
When the new warp is unlike the old one, either in num- 
ber of threads or in the order of the draft the har- 
nesses, the drawing-in and reeding operations are per 
the 


twisting-in 


formed in manner. A combined looming 
and 

the manufacture of towels and toweling is illustrated i 
in the manutlacture ot towels and toweling Is lliustrated in 
Figs. 121 and 122. 


for the 


customary 
frame, suitable for all general purposes 
The frame has been specially designed 


loon ing, and 


purposes of twisting-in, 


combined 





Fig. 123. 


sleying or reeding. The frame as illustrated in Fig. 121 is 
122 shows it mounted 
The 


polished wooden 


arranged for twisting in, while Fig. 


for the ordinary processes of drawing-in and reeding. 


frame is made of east-iron, and has a 


roller on which is mounted a ratchet wheel whereby the 


warp is kept in proper position during the operation of 
This ratchet wheel, with its retaining pawl, 
is seen at the left in both Fig. 121 and Fig. 122. <A shaft, 


fitted with a hand-wheel and with a second ratchet wheel, 


twisting-in. 


is also provided for use with the usual adjustable harness 
fixings when drawing-in. 

The frame as illustrated is sent out provided with a 
polished wood reed-case, a sliding seat for the operator, 
and a tray to hold sundries such as scissors, drawing-in 
hooks, reed hooks, ete. 

Figure 123 shows a similar type of frame. It is only 


suitable for drawing-in and reeding, and not for twisting 
1 g g, g 
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but it is fitted with a beam lifting apparatus which crank shaft; brass bushes in « ( r arms ake, ap 





in, 


facilitates the raising of the warp beam into the high posi- plied automatieally when loom is stopped 1 rh any 


tion necessary for easy manipulation of the threads. This cause, and released automatiea yn ee roll 
mechanism, actuated by the hand wheel and gearing at the er of wood wit te irbor and D ends; chains and 
left, is clearly visible in Fig. 123, and need not be enlarged levers to keep el oller press 

ipon here. The lower shaft, fitted with a handwheel at steel tube varn bean illeab O1 yressed 
the right, and with a ratchet and retaining pawl at the steel flanges, and cast-lro g-heads ; 
Jeft, is for the purpose of putting tension upon the har weights, levers and cha p 
nesses. rollered self-acting te 


Weaving. ed wood sley-top or reed-cap;: tig yu] 

Except when it is required to produce special effects eys; polished wood east-board protector: fixed 

in the cloth, such as in terry fabries the looms used in the vack rail: mea ra f'{ n: f ed- 
production of towels and toweling are very similar in de 
sign and construction to those used in the manufacture of 


corresponding weights of ordinary cotton, linen and unio: 





textures. In addition to the usual variations of the chiet 
motions of the loom, however, are found various specia 
tions which more particularly adapt the loom for the 
production of separate towels. Included in these spec 
features are various forms of fringing motions, measuri 
motions, knocking-off motions, ete., typical examples of 
which will be more particularly noted in due course. 
According to the design of the fabric, or range of 
fabrics, required, the looms are fitted with a variety of 


shedding devices, including negative and positive shedding 





I 19 
rig 122 
die tor tringing: ete. ¢ oon ont ( y2-1Nk ree 
1 ++ 7 
space, and Nite 


lobby. 














Fig. 124. 


tappets, ordinary dobbies and jacquards, cross-border dob 


bies and jacquards, cardless dobbies, ete. Both overpicl 
and underpick motions are used, the latter chiefly for 


light fabries while box motions of the rise-and-fal] type 


i oa } } 1 1 4 i j 
or ot tne revolving Dox type are Drought into use tor head i 
ing or eross-border work. In many eases, these box 
tions are eontrolled or partly controlled b the dobby o 


jacquard, so that it is impossible for the order of picking 


to get out of step with the order of shedding 

Uptake or take-up motions are usually of the positive 
type. working in conjunction with negative let-off motions, 
and in addition there are the usual accessories, such as 


brakes, weft-forks, ten ples, warp stops, loOse reeds, p 





tector motions, ete. 





A typical loom for medium towel fabries might be made Fig. 1I2¢ 
o the following general specifications overpick, tast errving ‘ 9 ( ‘ \ 16 f 
reed; planed framing and cross rails; positive ake-up m automatic er rrder dobby d be sH-11 
tion; iron take-up roller covered with perforated ste space, suitabl vels up to about 25 inches W 
strip; automatie motion to stop the loom on failure of the A linen lo suitable for certain classes of lig 
filling, or exhaustion of the filling-supplvy; set of change  eling capable of production of ypets is strated 
pinions to vary the number of picks per inch; wrought-iro1 A 124 and 125. The former fig 


} 




















































































latter illustration 
shows the back of the loom and the opposite The 
Robert Hall & Sons (Bury) 


Ltd., Bury, and is arranged for plain weaving; the shedding 


ie driving end, while the 
end. 
made by 


loom illustrated is 


1S performed D\ tappets, the motion of which is 
top roller mounting, of which only 
124. The 


underpick motion; the front 


made positive by the 


the shaft and stepped bowls are seen in Fig, 


shuttle is controlled by an 


f one picking arm with its actuating parts is plainly visi- 


ble at the right of Fig. 124, while a baek view of the sim- 


ilar parts at the opposite end of the loom is seen at the 
right of Fig. 125. 
The take-up motion is of the 5-wheel positive variety, 


working in conjunction with a negative let-off motion. 


weighted levers acting on chains coiled round 
le bean ° 
125. 


seen in the 


All these parts are also seen at 
In addition to these principal mo- 


tions, there wil] be two illustrations a weft-fork 


motion, fast-reed protector motion with flat springs to 


take the shock of banging-off, an oscillating back beam 


to relieve the shedding strains on the warp, a tray for a 
pan to hold cops or pirns, ete. 
Supplementary Shedding Motions. 

When negative shedding tappets are employed to con- 
trol the movements of the harnesses, or when a negative 
dobby is similarly used, some form of supplementary mo- 
to make the shedding device completely 


five 


tion 


1S required 
With weaves requiring-up to 


positive in its action. 





127. 


the same number of harnesses is 


Fig. 
harnesses, and in which 
lifted on each pick, it is possible, and, indeed, advisable, 


to use top roller mountings, and this is generally done, 


wherever possible, in the manufacture of towels and tow- 
eling. 
When a 


pick, the usual type of top roller mountings are not suit- 


varying number of harnesses is lifted every 


able, unless for slight variations, and even in these cases 


extra mechanism has to be introduced; for such weaves, 
some form of spring top motion or spring under motion 
must be employed. These are of many shapes; practically 


all the leading textile machinists have one or more designs 

of each type included amongst their various specialties. 
Figure 126 is introduced to illustrate a patented form 

toothed 


The motion 


of spring top motion, in which the usual levers 
are replaced by special levers without teeth. 
is sold under the 
Lupton & Place, Ltd., Burnley, England. 


on the inner ends of the levers, the purpose of which is 


trade name “Climax,” and is made by 


The usual teeth 


to secure equal motion of each end of the harness, are 
curved lobes of eyeloidal contour on 
The lobe is made the full width of the 


replaced by single 


their working faces. 
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lever to give a large bearing surface, while the cycloidal 
character of the curved working surface gives a very fair 


approximation to pure rolling contact, and secures long 


life of all the parts. Two of these lobes are clearly seen 


at B in Fig. 126, which illustrates the mechanism with the 


front supporting plate removed. 
The handle A, Fig. 126, actuates a harness leveling de- 


vice by means of which all the harnesses can be brought 


instantaneously to one level, thereby facilitating the piec- 
the 


ing of broken warp threads and their insertion into 





128. 


The jack levers are provided 


Fig. 
mail or heddle with 


double hooks for the springs, so that the user has some 


eye. 


choice in fixing the most suitable position for a given 


spring in a particular loom. Normally, the springs are on 
the bottom hooks, but, if additional controlling force is 
found necessary, the springs may have their leverage in- 
creased by being altered in position from the bottom 
hook to the top hook. 


jack may be employed, one on the top hook, and one on 


In extreme cases, two springs per 
the bottom hook. Further variation ean be obtained, of 
course, by using different strengths of springs. 

Figure 127 illustrates another type of spring top mo- 
tion, which is shown in working position, bolted to the 
top rail (cross rail or bow rail) of the loom. It is ar- 
ranged for use with inside shedding tappets, and has the 
trough to 


This 


main stand in the form of a tray or shallow 
prevent oil from dropping on the fabrie in the loom. 
form of motion is adapted for any number of harnesses up, 
to seven, while duplicate sets are used for wide looms. 

under motion is 11- 


A very neat and effective form of 


lustrated in Fig. 128. In this motion the lower ends of the 


bar; the front ad- 
These 


tension in the 


springs are hooked to an adjustable 


justing screw can be seen quite clearly. adjusting 


serews provide a means of altering the 


springs to any desired degree. The special features of the 


motion lie in the diagonal disposition of the springs, and 


in the peculiar curves of the jack levers. As the outer ends 
of the levers rise with a rising harness, the upper ends of 
the springs move inwards, and so minimize the extension 
of the springs. Due to this inward movement and to the 
shape of the levers, the mechanical advantage of the har- 
ness acting on the outer end of the jack is increased as the 
harness is raised, while, simultaneously, the leverage of the 
reduced as the spring is extended. 


To be 


spring is 
continued, ) 


Opportunities are not rare. They are everywhere. What 
is rare is the quick brain and strong will to make use of 


them. 
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With the methods of producing the better type of cot 


ton awning stripe goods of the class discussed in the pre 
vious articles on this subject as to dyeing, finishing and 


manufacture, we now come to the last stage of the 


entire 
process of the manufacturing of this material, namely the 


finishing. This operation should be given the same 


are- 
ful attention that is suggested in al] the previous processes. 
The rolls of he 


ing department, which we 


goods coming from t loo in the 


will eall “loon 


venience, are conveyed to the last finishing précess, which 


as a rule is in the cloth room or packing and inspection and 
shipping departments in many plants, and there are sort- 
ed into the different styles and patterns in which they are 


woven, for convenience in handling for inspection and ship- 
This is usually accomplished by placing them on 


rd. 


sort of 


ments. 





trucks or raised platforms which are used for this meth¢ 
They are then placed, each roll at a time, into a 
the back the 


and run into a brushing machine after passing 


roller cradle at end of finishing apparatus 


over a set 


of spreaders and tension bars, which keep the goods in a 
perfectly level width as they pass into the entering end 


> 4] 
f the 
or Lie 


brushing machine. 
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Finishing Fast Tan Dyed Awning Goods 
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This brushing machine is composed of 


tary brushes, which, working every other brush in_ the 


direction to the one next to it, aet mechanieally 


opposite 


croods 


upon the dusty, linty and dirty surface of the wove 

and clean it, on both sides, so that, when reaches the 
part of the machine where it receives its shearing, it 1s 
almost entirely cleared of any loose or protruding fibers 


or threads which may have been adhering to it. Aft 


ing this shearing section, it is again passed through a final 
brushing, by means of another series of rotary brushes ar 
ranged in a similar manner as those in the other end o 
the machine. This last section of brushes brings the awn 
ing goods to the shrinking process of the continuous op- 
eration in a clean state, and makes possible this latter op- 
eration without encountering difficulties ro loose 
threads, ends, ete., being carried along on the surface of 


L 


the goods and causing specks to show on the finished goods. 


In passing, it might be well to mention, that the brusher 
. . } , } f 7 
and shearer is equipped underneath, with a large Tunnel 


shaped galvanized iron pan which in turn is attached to a 


pipe leading to an exhaust fan. This fan operating at a 


speed high enough to cause sufficient suction to remove 


all the refuse matter brushed and sheared from the goods 
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diameter is used to wind the goods up on, and when a roll 


of material of sufficient size for handling afterwards is 


ade, it is placed upon a platform or flat truck, and is 
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then ready for the measuring machine, and from thence 
it is placed ready for inspection, ete., preparatory to ship- 
ment. 


What the Southern Mills are Doing 


{n interesting announcement during the past month af- 


fecting South Carolina’s textile expansion was to the ef- 
fect that the Lonsdale Company, of Lonsdale, R. I., which 


owns the Seneca Company, Seneca, S. C., will double the 


eapacity of the South Carolina plant by the addition of 


20,000 spindles and 500 looms. This equipment, with the 


necessary preparatory machinery, will be removed to Sen- 


Rhode 
rovide for the expansion, a weave shed 132 x 316 feet is 


Island plants of the company. To 


er; fron e 


ht, to take care of 1,000 looms 


o be bu two stories in heig 

and thus provide the present mill building entirely for 
spinning and preparatory equipment. Also, it is under- 
stood, approximately 200 new homes for operatives will 


rhe Seneca plant was purchased by the Lons- 
Victor-Monaghan 
and the new owners have spent in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars on the plant. The mill 
and has been on double- 
Sirrine & Company, 


be erected. 
Company about 


dale Compal rom the 


+} 


ree years ago, 
makes two grades of fine sheetings, 
shift operation for two years. J. K. 
work on the new 


Greenville, S. C., are engineers for the 


Two opener rooms will be erected at the Piedmont Man- 
Piedmont, S. C. The buildings will 
to serve Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 4, 
Mill No. 3. J. E. Sirrine & 


uftacturing Company, 
height, one 


feed 


be one story in 


other to into 


ind the 
; A 
{ompany are the engineers. 


The building 
the Appleton Manufacturing Company, Anderson, 


for dyeing, bleaching and warehouse pur- 


poses al 
is he ing oceupied. 


the Mills 


S. C., has been completed and 


A new opening room is being built by Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

New 
other improvements are being installed at the No. 4 plant 
New England Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. C. 

The Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., have let contract for fur 


ng and installing an electrical system for the entire 


opening equipment, new humidifier equipment and 


ot tne 


hisi 
mill village and for a distributing system and transformer 
for 206 houses 

It is understood that the Fort Mill Manufacturing Com 
Fort Mill, S. 


pany, C., will probably erect a bleachery at 


that place. 
have let con- 


Cotton 


Kennet] Mills, Walhalla, S. C., 


tract for Universal winders for winding rayon for weaving 
purposes 

ifacture of cotton and ravon bedspreads and 
begun at the Vogue Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


New York City, are 


rhe Mian 
other fancies has 
Wilson and Bradbury, handling the 
output. 

Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. remodeling 


the mill village. 


are 
and enlarging a number of cottages in 

Contracts for the building and equipment in connection 
with the new power plant of the Cannon Manufacturing 
Kannapolis, N. C., have been awarded. The 
three 620 hp. Walsh and Weidner boilers, 
equipped with the Murray water wall furnaces, and will 
liave a maximum capacity of 181,800 pounds of steam per 


hour. A 2,500-kw. General Electric back pressure type 


Company, 


plant will have 


turbine will act as a pressure reducing valve, and furnish 





part of the power to the mills. The plant will be in op- 


eration in November, it is stated. Thomas E. Murray, Ince., 
55 Duane St., New York City, are the engineers. 

A $50,000 
was recently announced by the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Co., Spray, N. C. 


brick addition of 60x75 feet to the dyehouse; another of 50 


building program for the Leaksville mills 


Twenty houses in the village; a 


x 125 feet to the slasher room, and other work is included in 
the program. 

at the 
Gibson Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C., has been award- 


Contract for the extension to the weave shed 


ed. The extension will be 65 x 77 feet, three stories, of 


brick and wood construction, and wil] be used as a warper 
and slasher building. 

A contract has been awarded by the Proximity Manu- 
C., for changes and 


J. E. Sir- 


facturing Company, Greensboro, N. 
improvements to cost approximately $45,000. 
rine & Company are the engineers. 

The work of enlarging and remodeling the Cliffside 
Mills, Cliffside, N. Five hundred 
terry towel looms, as well as a finishing plant and bleachery 


C., is going forward. 


The plans for the proposed 
200x60 feet, 
243x50 feet, three stories, are the dimensions of 
Both buildings will 

Lola Gingham Mills, Ine., 
purchased by J. F. Anderson, 
reported price of $120,000. 


are ineluded in the program. 


bleachery indicate it to be two stories, and 
the finish- 
be of brick construction. 

Stanley, N. C., have been 


of Jersey City, N. J., at a 


ing plant. 


The mill is equipped with 
352 gingham looms. 
Stuart Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 


al silk 


have purchased addition- 
Sipp Machine Com- 


winding equipment from the 


Paterson, N. J. 
the erection of a 10,000-spindle mill has 


pany, 
Contract for 

been let by the Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

to be erected at Thomaston, Ga., by the 

Martha Mills, in 


R. E. Hightower, Sr. Contract for eree 


The new plant 


Hightower interests will be known as 


Mrs. 


tion has been let. 


honor of 
The unit will be of brick and cement, 
and will contain approximately 280,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

A cloth room 61 x 21 feet 
rele Cotton Mills Co., Social Cirele, Ga. 

Arneo Blanket Mills 
be built at Newnan, Ga. 
kets 
10,000 spindles and 160 looms. 


and R. D. Cole vice-president. 


being erected by the Social 


is the name of the new plant to 
Cotton and cotton-and-wool blan- 
manufactured. The equipment will include 
A. W. Arnall is president 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., 


will be 


are the engineers. 

An additional 10,000 spindles will be installed at the 
Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., which will double the 
capacity of the plant. 

Contracts for the new mill to be erected at Nashville, 
Tenn., by Thomas Henry & Sons, Ine., of Philadelphia, 
Robert & Company, Inc., of Atlanta, are 
A site of 15 West Nashville has 
been acquired, and a building to house 20,000 spindles and 
134 looms for manufacturing merino yarns and Turkish 
The equipment will be removed 


have been let. 


the engineers. acres in 


towels will be erected. 
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ALKALI and BLEACH 


for 


Textile Processing 


O deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply 

makes for true buying economy in the long run. Purchas- 
ing from many and scattered suppliers may effect apparent sav- 
ings from time to time, but these may easily be offset several 
times over by uncertainties, delays and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson 
a dependable source of supply for several of their most important 
chemical purchases. Among ‘‘Eagle-Thistle’’ products, the dyer, 
bleacher, finisher or mercerizer has available a group of products 
which he uses regularly and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlo- 
rine or Bleaching Powder together with Mathieson Caustic Soda 
(solid, flake, ground or liquid), Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammonia. 


The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson 
Bleach is the best insurance against processing troubles. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc: 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA hts PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine | fp \\ Sooe Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Licarhonate of Soda ; ES GPs \3\ Moditied Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia ey -='/+) Aqua Ammonia 
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from Philadelphia. 
Monticello Cotton Mills, Monticello, Ark., will build an 
lition which is to be one-story and basement, 126 by 138 


ada 


48 x 53 foot extension, brick and mill type 


feet, with a 
Lockwood, Greene & Company are the engi- 


ee ee 
construction, 


neers. 


Construction work on the Bowie Cotton Mills, Bowie, 


Texas, is being pushed to completion, and operations will 
The mill will have 5,000 spin- 


begin in July, it is stated. 
dles and several broad looms on cord tire fabric. 

Valley Cotton Mills, Harlingen, Texas, have been in- 
corporated for $300.000, and will erect a mill. R. Roberts 


is president and L. H. Thompson secretary-treasurer. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatecher C Chattanooga, 


a contract to the Textile Finishing Ma- 


ompany, 


Tenn., has let 


chinery Company for a warp mercerizing machine and 


other equipment. 
Cotton 


constructing an extension to 


Itasca Manufacturing Co., Itasca, Texas, is 
its opener room to take care 
of waste; also an addition to the slasher room. 

The mill to be erected at Gadsden, Ala., by the Sauquoit 
Spinning Company of Alabama, Inc., will consist of four 
buildings, with a main mill, two story, 104 x 400 feet, and 
three two-story auxiliary buildings, 80 x 100 feet each. 
Contract has been awarded for the erection. 

The New England Mill Situation. 

The bad spots in the New England mill situation have 
come pretty well to the surface and are now so well known 
and understood that they are causing less apprehension 
among experienced manufacturers and financiers. The 
Hamilton Mills of Lowell, where a distortion of inventories 
led to a crash, have gone into the hands of receivers, it 
having been found impossible to reorganize them through 
the aid of old stockholders. 

Losses sustained in operation by many other large mills 
whose financial management is centered in Boston are be- 
ing lessened by the refusal of bank credit where assurances 
are not given that further undue risks will not be assumed 
until there is some chance of a restoration of profit mar- 
gin in the business for which the mills are equipped. Some 


Western Massachusetts mills that have been idle or 


of the 
have been run at a loss, are to be liquidated. A proposi- 
tion to liquidate the Lawrence Mfg. Co., of Lowell, a large 
Per- 
mission has been given by the courts to sell the property 
of the B. B. & R. Knight Company of Rhode Island for 


the benefit of the bondholders. 


knit goods plant, is now before the stockholders. 


Propositions to purchase the Seaconnet Mills and re- 


move them from the hands of trustees at Fall River are 


under consideration. A controlling interest in the Pocasset 
Mills at Fall River has passed into the hands of new stock- 
holders. The treasurers of the Weetamoe and Chace Mills 
at Fall 


take hold shortly. 


resigned and new appointees are to 
The Conanicut Mills of Fall River are 


River have 
in the hands of the courts and will probably be sold. 

Fully 40 per cent of the equipment in Massachusetts 
mills is idle due to curtailment of production forced by 
poor business and the unwillingness to manufacture save 
on order. 

The mills that have weathered the long hard drop from 
37 cent to 18 cent cotton in the past few years are now 
believed to be on a foundation from which it is possible to 
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rebuild shattered fortunes by the application of good busi- 
ness methods, notably in the merchandising field. Investors 
have suffered great losses and such a thing as popular re- 
investment appears to be far off. Nevertheless, events of 
the past two months, North and South, and in the markets 
in New York, have disclosed a degree of confidence in the 
future of cotton mills that was quite unexpected in many 
circles where cotton mill owners and managers have been 
accused of about everything that may be laid on the door- 
step of unwilling parents. 

Recuperation is going to be slow and hard but the best 
judges in this section are of the opinion that New England 


At one 


of several meetings where northern and southern managers 


manufacturing has passed through its worst days. 


of cotton mill properties have been getting together to 
face a common foe to the industry, and bring about a 
greater degree of cooperation between business men hay- 
ing common interests, it was said by some southern manu- 
facturers that New England is not going to be wiped out 
by cotton mill investments in the South. This has been 
a well settled conviction in the minds of some leaders of 
the New England business, as well as large investors in 
southern properties for a long time, and the admission of 
it in a public place by competent southern mill men, has 
led to more open expressions on the part of financiers who 
have been working steadily toward reviving New England 
industries along new lines. 

So far as these lines are defined they lead toward better 
and broader merchandising methods, a re-equipment of 
many plants to produce finer and fancier products, and a 
determination to readjust production to meet the condi- 
tions forced by short term buying and the carrying of 
lighter inventories by retailers, jobbers and converters. 
Changes as far reaching in their import as those mentioned 
are not likely to be of a spectacular character but they are 
surely underway. 

New England manufacturers as a whole are not as well 
convinced as many southern men appear t » that the 
salvation of cotton manufacturing lies along the adoption 
of what are known as open price cooperative methods. 
Many of trial for 


years 


these methods have been undergoing 


some upon as favorable foundations as might be 
hoped for where men are closely allied in investment, man- 
aging plants in identical locations, and having many com- 


mon problems to present to the advocates of the new sys- 
tem of competition for solution, if solution lay in the di- 
rection indicated. 

There is a very strong cooperation being planned with 
matter of organizing re- 


southern manufacturers in the 


search work, the gathering of reliable statistics, the work- 
ing out of better national plans for handling common cot- 
ton producing and selling questions, ete. But instinctively, 
there is as much aversion in New England toward earry- 
there is 


ing all troubles to government for solution as 


known to be among many of the wiser men in the South. 
At the same time, there is so much to be hoped for from 
a closer understanding among leaders in the two sections, 
and from a breaking down of the sectionalism that exists 
among those who are new to the industry and are not fa- 
miliar with its growth and backing in the South, that any- 
thing savoring of attempts to prevent the broadest coopera- 
tion is being frowned upon by those who intend to take 
advantage at this time of the unusual opportunity for get- 
ting together. 
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SACO - LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 





k 
(oo SREY Semmes 


os 


SACO-LOWELL LATTICE OPENER AND CLEANER WITH FEEDER 


LATTICE OPENER AND CLEANER 


Removes, by means of the large grid surface, the heavy 
dirt and leaf imbedded in the cotton, which is well opened 
by the action of the Buckley Cylinder and Feed Rolls. 


24” BUCKLEY CYLINDER 


Cylinder entirely surrounded by grids, except for inlet and outlet. 


New type Adjustable Grid Bars (patented) 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Office: 
Charlotte, N. C. : . 
Mexican Office: Canadian Representative : 
‘ *h Southern Offices: i ; ae 
Drench a hern y ice : Ave. 5 De Mayo, No. 32 Ross Whitehead & Co.. Ltd. 
Greenville, South Carolina : ~ | 0. 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 285 Beaver Hall Hill 


and ‘ 
; Montreal, Canada 
Atlanta, Georgia 







































































It ; no secret here that resentment is expressed con- 

cerning tl yroadeasting of trade troubles to the world, 

da recent utterance to the same effect by the head of 

ne e large commission houses handling southern goods 
New York, has awakened a very hearty response in in 
fluential centers. The infliction of constant unsought ad 
ce through the trade newspapers is being especially con 

1 and it is likely that less of this sort of destructive 


to be tolerated in the future. 


is going 





mmediate question of curtailing production to 


yr buvers to an earlier realization that mills eannot 


be expected to produce and earry stock at a loss is being 
answered by a decidedly extensive contraction of output, 
which, it is believed, will soon bring about a healthier con 
dition on which mills may regain a legitimate profit basis. 

The prospects for the new cotton crop now seem good, 


and while lower prices are expected in some places, there 


are men who think that cotton at 18 cents is not over- 
priced in relation to other commodities, providing of course 
that genera] business is not to undergo a decline in the 
Fall. Print cloths, some sheetings, and a varied volume of 


ed ravon and printed goods, are believed to be 
n excess of immediate consuming requirements. At 


there are already evidences appearing to 


Same lime 
show that both converters and jobbers are carrying stocks 
detrimental 
in the raw material spreads, it is thought that better buy- 


to good business progress, and once confidence 


ing’ will be seen. 


Developments in the heavy goods end of the industry 


have been attracting close attention for the reason that the 


automobile industry has been held up to cotton manufac- 


turers as rood business management and 


someth 


the apotheosis of 


ng that should be followed by the textile industry 


at once. 


It appears that some men who have sold goods for auto 


manufacturing and tire purposes have been asked to defer 


deliveries and in some eases to cancel orders in hand. Pro- 


duction in the auto industry is running down, and there is 


hesitancy to use tried methods in reviving it. <A 


20,000,000 tires in hand, valued roughly at $400,- 


1 f 
STOCK Oo! 


000,000, is considered to be so great that a ten cent 


per 


not be risked to move it. At the same time, 


reduction ¢a 
balanced that any curtailment will 


Yet with all 


production is so evenly 


he cost of a limited output. 


greatly enhance 


the statisties, regulated and controlled management at 
hand, ete., the auto industry has found it difficult to stem 
the norma! etfeets ol supply and de and, 

There - nue} interest here in a_ restoration of old 
methods of granting jobbers a discount in the p irchase of 
staple lines order to assist in conserving the usefulness 
of the jobbing house form of distribut on. The handlers ol 
pepperell wide sheetings, and printed perecales, have is- 


new prices on a lower level but with discounts ex 


so that the distributor 


sued 


tended is assured of support from 


the selling house, and a moderate degree of profit so long 
as the list is sustained. 

This form of 
] 


large jobbers who operate in the 


welcomed hv the 
field, but 


jobber, who handles the great bulk of do 


few 
the 


distribution is not 
national 
small territorial 
mesties distributed over the counters, find in it a greater 
promise than anything done in some years by the large 
selling agencies handling branded cottons. 

Another development that is taking form slowly is the 


abandonment of the policy of selling finished goods so 
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generally on width, weight, and construction, or what is 
termed on a mill price basis, rather than on the sounder 
mereantile basis of getting a fair price warranted by the 
kind and quality of merchandise offered. Instead of sell- 
ing price, salesmen are being urged to sell merchandise. 
The amount of time and investigation devoted to mer- 
chandising by manufacturing interests in New England is 
only faintly appreciated in the trade. Information has 
been gathered at individual and collective expense through 
selling agencies, jobbing houses, and via advertising agen- 
cies, textile schools, and colleges, and in other channels, for 
the purpose of disclosing just what must be done to meet 
conditions that confront manufacturers of. all 
The knowledge obtained is already bringing about 
many striking changes in New 


While manufacturing is the thing now attract- 


the 


kinds. 


new 


York and Boston commis- 


sion houses. 
ing most attention, the actual consumption and distribution 
] 


of cotton goods is being studied intensively, and with good 


results thus far. 

Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 

New Orleans, June 12th, 1926. 
Since our last review the market has declined about $6 
per bale, nearly all of the decline taking place during the 
generally favor- 
Atlantie 


especially in the Carolinas where moisture is urgently need- 


past few days, due to the continuance of 


the South States, 


able crop weather, except in 


ed. 

The crop got off to a bad start, especially in the west 
ern and central portions of the belt, particularly in Texas 
and the Mississippi Valley States, due to almost incessant 
rains and low temperatures at planting time, but the better 
favorable 


weather of late; dry and warmer, permitted 


progress of field work and growth, to such an extent that 


much of the lost time is being recovered. 

Serving to confirm private advices as to the erop mak 
ing better progress of late, returns to the Watkins Bureau, 
New York, average the condition of the erop at 75.5 vs. 
71 two weeks ago, comparing with their report of 73.3 at 
3ureau av 


corresponding time last vear. Returns to this 


erage the decrease in acreage at only 1.3 per cent less 
than last year’s record area of 48,090,000 acres. 


The government will not report on this year’s acreage 


planted to cotton until July 2nd, when it will also make 
a report on the average condition of the growing crop, 
as of June 25th., as well as give the indicated season’s 


production. 
On July 2nd last year, 


| 
returns to the 


5.9, for 


government av 


eraged the condition of the crop at 7! which date 


the average condition for ten years 73.5, which pointed to 
14,339,000 the 
larger than estimated at that time—48,090,000 vs. the pre 


46,448,000, and the final ginnings, in 


a yield of bales, but acreage was much 


liminary estimate of 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight, was 16,086,000 bales ex 
elusive of linters. 

been a 


the 


there has 


t 
Ist, 


Aeeording to returns to 


So far this season, or to June 
light emergence of weevil. 
government, at the 16 cooperating stations throughout the 
belt, only .82 per cent of the weevils put in cages had 
emerged prior to June Ist, while to the corresponding date 


last year 2.92 per cent of the weevils had emerged, which 
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Low Cost Fireproof Construction for Textile 


Mills, Dye Plants, Weave Sheds, Warehouses 

























oo -Manufacture-{ : 
4Erection-OneContract / 






TYPE 2B 


= 


TYPE 3-B 


" P A : TYPE 3M.B 
HE way to save time and money in the extension : 


of your textile plant is to specify Truscon Per- 

manent Buildings. That way you get the best 
in the shortest time at the lowest cost and designed 
specially to meet your particular needs. You deal with 
Truscon alone through the details of planning, manu- 
facturing, delivery and erection. You have at your 
command expert engineering counsel on every prob- 
lem of construction, daylighting and ventilation. And 
you get a permanent, fireproof Copper Alloy Steel 
Building at a cost far below any other permanent con- 
struction. It will pay you to come to Truscon. 


TYPE 3-B (with Lanrenn 


Classified catalog free on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 





Foreign Trade Division, New York. Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. rl 
With your Truscon Building you can 


have a ‘‘Ferrodeck’’---the most econo- 
mical light-weight, non-burning roof 
construction. Truscon ‘‘Ferrodech’’ is 
a bailt-up composition roofing, water- 


proofed insulated to any necessary de- 


PERMANENT gree on steel plates. For permanence, 


durability, economy, ‘‘Ferrodeck’’ can- 


B I LD IN G » on be cpneaion 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 

Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- | queens: 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country. 


* 
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was 94 per cent of the total emergence last-year. 

The total average rainfall in Texas, October Ist to May 
31st is 24.45 inches vs. only 10.33 inches to corresponding 
date last year and normal of 19.75 inches, which is a big 


Texas this year. 
Last year, it will be remembered, that one of the worst 
drouths on 


record prevailed in Texas to near the close of 
September, and, as a result of the shortage of rainfall 
the average yield per acre in that state was only 113 pounds 
vs. 138 pounds in 1924 and 174 pounds in 1920, years when 
there was an ample supply of moisture in Texas. 

To understand that the potential crop possibilities in 
Texas this year are enormous, it is only necessary to re- 
fer to the following comparatives, especially when it is 
considered that private advices indicate only a slight de 


erease in the Texas acreage this year, perhaps not more 








than four per cent. 

Texas Year— 1926 1925 1924 1920 
Acreage planted se Sere fi 19,139,000 17,706,000 12,265,000 
Acre picked . ; (?) 17,608,000 17,175,000 11,878,000 
Rainfall Oct. 1 to May 31 

inches ee 24.45 10.33 26.42 23.42 
Average yield per acre, 

pound , ) 1138 138 174 
SPOOR: SOMGOR 6 is isk oibc a ?) 4,165,000 4,951,000 4,345,000 


Last year, due mainly to the severe prolonged drouth, 
some 1,531,000 acres were abandoned in Texas, year before 
last 531,000 and in 1920 only 387,000. On 


an acreage in Texas this year of 18,374,000 acres, or four 


the basis of 


per cent less than last year, that state, if it makes 138 
1924, 


produce about 5,304,000 bales, and if it should equal the 


pounds per acre this year, or same as in would 
vield per acre of 1920, which was 174 pounds, the Texas 
crop could be as much as 6,688,000 bales. 

Therefore there is the probability of Texas making up 
for any loss that many occur in other sections of the belt 
this year, and in that case another large crop, perhaps a 


This 


situation has had much to do with the recent sharp de- 


bumper vield, would be the result. feature of the 
cline in values, and is causing confidence to be lost as to 
the future providing a higher price for the staple unless 
very unfavorable weather is experienced during the re 


mainder of the season, or unless weevil become numerous 
and destructive later in the year. 

Irrespective of the possibilities of the growing crop, the 
following is the status of the present demand and supply 
situation of old crop cotton, which indieates a large world’s 


carry-over of American cotton at the close of next July: 


Bales— This season Last season 

World's carry-over, August Ist 2.880.000 2,319,000 
Croj ir nters, about " 17,370,000 14,808,000 
Season's supply ndicated 20,250,000 17.127.000 
World's onsumption, if 15.000.000 14,247,000 
World's arry-over July 31 est 5.250.000 2 880.000 

Rogers W. Davis. 
Rogers W. Davis, southern agent, Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Charlotte, North Carolina, died at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on Thursday evening, June 17th, fol 
lowing a brief illness, his death resulting from pneumonia. 
Mr. Davis had been in Atlanta two weeks’ prior to his 
death, attending the commencement exercises of the Class 
of 1926 at the Georgia School of Technology, in which 
his son, Alexander, was graduated. Immediately after 
the exercises, Mr. Davis became ill and was foreed to bed, 
the sickness which caused his death developing within a 


few days. Funeral services were held in the private chapel 
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of H. M. Patterson & Sons, with interment at Crestlawn 


Mausoleum. 


Mr. Davis was born near Covington, Georgia, and at- 
tended Emory College at Oxford. near Covington. He 


was graduated from the Georgia School of Technology in 
the Class of 1893, and became mechanical engineer with the 
George B. Sickles Company. After several years of suc 
cessful service here, he became assistant superintendent of 
the Porterdale Mills of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
at Porterdale, Georgia. In 1900 he began work as sales 
man and engineer with the southern office of the Lowell 
Machine Shop, where he continued until 1911, when, with 
the closing of the southern office, he removed to Lowell, 
Massachusetts, as agent of the Kitson Machine Shop and 
1912 he 


returned to Atlanta at the behest of these companies to 


selling agent for the Lowell Machine Shop. In 





shortly therafter, th 


open a new southern office, but 
companies were consolidated with the Saco-Pettee Com- 
pany, the new corporation being known as the Saco-Lowell 
Coincident with this consolidation, Mr. Davis re- 
Charlotte, North 


of the new corporation, which position he held at the time 


Shops. 


moved to Carolina, as southern agent 
of his death. 

A host of friends mourn the passing of Mr. Davis. He 
was one of the best known and most popular men in the 
much to 


southern textile industry, and had contributed 


its upbuilding. He was past president of the Charlotte 
Rotary Club, and a former district governor of Rotary, 
to which he gave much untiring effort and work. He was 
a man of delightful charm and attractive personality, a 
business leader of integrity and of practical judgment. 

will install 


Mfg. Cal., 


equipment for making dress goods, leno or gauze fabrics, 


Padre Textile Co., Areadia, 
shirtings, ete. 

An extension to be used as a superintendent’s office and 
tving-in room is being erected by the Sherman Mfg. Co., 


Sherman, Texas. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


WorRKS AND MAIN OFFICE AT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


A MESSAGE TO 


The question of replacements and re 


machinery is confronting you at all 
Top Rolls and 


Spindles, Gears, 


vital elements in cotton mill 


depends 


This is 


t 
Fluted 
machinery 
the quality and quantity of work 
These hard-working parts of machines we 
replaced if production and quality is to 


an opportune time to have 


inspected and put in first-class conditic 


We maintain at 


our 


works a Repair 


Department which is at your disposal, where 


service and quick deliveries are assured. 


In ordering repairs from us, 
advantage of receiving parts made from original patterns 
and machined with special tools on master fixtures, 
insuring exact duplicates. 


We are prepared to furnish promptly: 


Spinning Frame and Twister Spindles 
Fluted Rolls - R 


Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 





H. 


Top Rolls - 
Speeder Spindles and Flyers 
Top Flats Reclothed 


Fluted 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


OR KNOW ABOUT 








JoHN F. Leman has 
become overseer in charge of 
carding and spinning at the 
new Strowd-Holecombe Tex- 
tile Mills, which are being 


placed in operation at Bir- 


mingham, Ala. Mr. Leh- 
man is well known among 
the operating executives 


throughout Alabama and the 
South. 





Hisparp §. Bussy has been elected director of The A. 
French Textile School of the Georgia School of Technolo- 
He succeeds Clarence B. Seal, who re- 
to accept a position with the United States Tariff 
Mr. Busby has been a mem- 
Michigan, Ann 


gy, Atlanta, Ga. 
signed 


+ 


Commission in Washington. 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Arbor, Michigan. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and has taught in a number of 
universities. He has had several years experience in mills. 
He is an oceasional contributor to the columns of CorroN 
Mr. Busby will take up his duties 
with the opening of school in the Fall. 

J. M. 
superintendent of the Barrow County Cotton Mills, Winder 


Graddick, re- 


on technical subjects. 
WILLIAMS has accepted the position of general 


and Lawrenceville, Ga., succeeding F. C. 
signed. 

THomMAs NELSON, Department of 
the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 


Science by that 


dean of the Textile 
C., has been 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
institution. Mr. Nelson has been connected with the textile 
school for the past 25 years. His degree was conferred in 
recognition of the distinguished service he has rendered the 
institution. 

H. G. LeiGu, formerly superintendent of the County 
Moore Mills, Hemp, N. C., has accepted a similar position 


with the Globe Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


PauL HuGues has become overseer of dyeing at the 
Pilot Mills of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


l, 
E. G. McIver has resigned as manager of the Erwin 
Mills Company, Duke, N. C. 

W. E. Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, superintendent of the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. W. A. Hadaway, formerly 
with the Marlboro Mills, McColl, S. C., is overseer of card- 
ing. R. B. Hunt is overseer of spinning, coming from the 
Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. J. F. Wright, for- 
merly with the Marlboro Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C., is 
J. E. Moore is master 
the Georgia 


RampBow, formerly at the 


oe Se 


” 


overseer of weaving and twisting. 
Dennison Hull, a graduate of 


mechanic. 








School of Technology, and formerly connected with the 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., is in charge of the testing 
laboratory. Mimms Harrison, formerly with the Anchor 
Duck Mills, H. &. 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., 
Skannon plant. 

W. B. Coxe has become president of the Hannah-Pick 


ett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., succeeding the late R. L. 


Rome, and Melson, formerly at the 
} 


are also connected with the 


Steele. Mr. Cole has been treasurer and general manager 
for a number of years. 
J. R. Ozpurn has become overseer of carding and spin 


ning at the Aeworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 

’ Roy H. Rouse recently became general overseer of 
weaving at the Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, S. C. He 
was formerly night superintendent of the Manville-Jencks 
Company, High Shoals, N. C. 

A. F. Smyre has succeeded J. T. 
tendent of the Yount Cotton Mills, Conover, N. C. 

B. F. O’Neit has been made overseer of carding at the 
Park Yarn Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Roserts (Bos) Tariock, who has been connected wit! 
the Mill Devices Company, Ine., of Gastonia, in the repair 
department, has been transferred to the Providence office, 
401 Union Trust Building, where he and Clifford E. Her- 
will have charge of all shop and 


Knight as superin 


northern agent, 


service work for the northern and eastern territory. 


rick, 

O. G. MooreHeap, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, has aecepted a similar position 
with the Cliffside Mfg. Co., Cliffside, N. C. 

J. L. Woopwarp has succeeded D. Henderson as over- 
seer of carding at the Fairmont Manufacturing Co., Fair- 
mont, 8. C. Mr. Woodward was formerly with the Victor 
Monaghan Company plant at Greer, S. C. 

E. A. Byrum has become superintendent of the Robbins 
Knitting Co., High Point, N. C. 

N. F. Canupp 
weaving to the superintendency at the Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Epwarp V. Peters has been elected vice-president in 


has been promoted from overseer of 


charge of sales and also a director of the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Company of America. Mr. 
years general sales manager of The New Jersey Zine Com 


eters has been for many 


pany, and in this capacity has shown himself to be an out 


standing figure as a sales executive and gained the confi- 
and esteem of those with whom he has come in con- 
Mr. Peters took 
pany on July Ist. 
James H. AsPINWALL, who for the past 16 years has 
been connected with the Willimantic plant of the American 
Thread Company, has been transferred to the company’s 
A surprise fare- 


dence 


tact. up his duties with the Tubize com- 


plant at Holyoke, as overseer of twisting. 
well supper was tendered him by the superintendents, over 
seers and assistant overseers of the manufacturing depart- 
ments with which he had been connected, and he was pre- 
sented with a handsome leather traveling bag. 
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Model One Hundred and One 


The Latest Design Foster Winder for Cones 
Tubes, Cheeses—(Cotton or Worsted) 


We Invite Investigation of the Following Claims: 
The greatest winding speed ever developed. 
The greatest production per spindle, per oper 
ative, per foot of floor space and per dollar in- 
vested. The Foster Knitting Cone produced 
on the Model 101 has the same wind, taper 


and density as the long time standard Model 
3() Cone. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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U S Fibre Head Jack Spools 
ost Less in the Long Run 


HE INITIAL COST OF 
U S Fibre Head Jack 
Spools is about double 
that cf wooden spools, 
but years of service actu- 
ally makes them cost less. 


This longer life makes 
the U S Fibre Head Jack 
Spool a good investment, 
yet it is only one of the 
many advantages which 
feature this spool. 


To cut costs this is the 
spool to use exclusively 
in your own mill, not as 
a shipping spool. It will 
stand up perfectly against 
cement floors, chafing 
against spooler drums, 
and all kinds of abuse. 


Three U S Developed Features 


ARMORED BARREL 
A 4-inch Vulcanized Fibre 


Ferrule is fitted on the end of 


the barrel, flush with the sur 
face. It forms a guard where 
the wear on a Jack Spool bar- 
rel is greatest, and in com- 
bination with its heads will 
actually outwear two or three 
barrels. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
For North Carolina 


D. C. RAGAN 
High Point, N. C. 


For S_uth Carolina ard Georgia 


M. OUSLEY 
12 E. Stone Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


For Pennsylvania, Maryland 


and New Jersey 
DAN O’HARA 

248 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAD CAN’T TURN 
A _ special shouldered 
washer is driven 
through the head into 
the end of the barrel. 
It is fitted with wing 
spurs that positively 
prevent the head from 


turning. 


GUDGEONS 
EASILY TIGHTENED 
Lock nuts on the end of the 
gudgeons are fitted with new 
style cupped end cap screws 
that can be set up positively 
and permanently with a 
socket wrench. The simplest, 
strongest, and most satisfac- 

tory construction to use. 


U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


We will gladly send 
you a U § Fibre Head 
Jack Spool so that you 
can test it in comparison 
with the spool you are 
now using. Simply write 
our Providence Office or 
nearest representative. 


Look for the U S Seal. 
It guarantees you 
quality. 
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“You know Jim, the average weave room has more 
stoppage from spooler kinks than it does from most any 
other one cause, and the bad part about the kink is, when 
it stops a loom it is harder for the weaver to find than a 
broken thread—and often an inexperienced weaver will 
start up a loom several times before he finds the kink. 
Our overseer of spooling really has a_ better system 
on spooler kinks and bad spooling in general than- any 
system I have ever seen in all my experience.” 

“What is it Old Timer?” 

“He has a book with a page. for every spooler hand 
and each week he will select one spooler hand and creel 
a warper with her spools alone—then he will take a seat 
in front of that warper and watch those spools run off. 
If there are any kinks he can sure see them; if any lapped 
ends he catches that too, or any bad spooling of any kind. 
He of course has his spooler hand to come look at her bad 
work and he takes such steps as are necessary to have her 
get her bad work down to the minimum. But here is the 
secret of his system. None of the spooler hands have any 
way of knowing whose spools he will save out any day, 
therefore they all have to make good work ail the time 
for fear of getting caught. 

“Gosh! that slasher is walking about Jim.” 

“What do you mean ‘walking about?’ ” 

“Running fast of course—what’s the idea?” 

“Well, Old Timer, one of those size fellows came along 
a few months ago and told us that if we would speed up 
the slashers we would have less shedding in the weave 
room, and just come out in the weave room and I will 
prove it to you. 

“T know you always told me not to run warping and 
slashing fast, but you know I have found that some other 
men have run slashers besides you and some of them have 
got pretty good ideas—” 

“Wait a minute, Jim. I did 
have less shedding after speeding up your slashers—in fact, 
it sounds perfectly reasonable that you would—but suppose 


not say you would not 


we stop and try to reason it out, Jim. 

“Sit down here, my feet are getting tired any way. 

“When you were a boy, Jim, don’t you remember when 
you went to the cupboard to get some cold bread between 
meals, that if the biseuits had been cooked brown 
they would be as hard as a rock when they got cold, but 
if those biscuits had been taken out of the stove at just 
the moment they were ‘done’ then those cold biseuits would 


very 


COTTON 








| In working with zest and giving his best, 
| Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds thesunshine of living 


they vot cold? 


be nice and soft when Isn’t that a facet, 


Jim?” 


“Sure, | 


Old what in the dickens has that 
got to do with running my slashers fast?” 


When 


to speed up and yon would have less shedding he was 


Timer, but 


“Simple enough, Jim. that size man told you 
right, because speeding up your frames had the same ef- 
steam pressure with the result that 


(cooked) on the varn., 


fect as reducing the 
your starch was nof dried so hard 
Then when the warp went to the weave room it had more 


] 


take up more 


moisture already in it which caused it to 
moisture than a dry warp will and you therefore have less 
shedding.” 


“How’s that, Old Timer? You say the more moisture 


a warp has in it the more moisture it will take up in the 
weaving ?” 
“Yes Jim, to a certain extent, of course 


“Let me explain it in this way. 


“You drop your handkerchief in a pail of water and 
it will take it several minutes to become saturated and 
sink. 

“Now take that handkerchief to a press and put 2000 


pounds pressure on it to press every particle of water out 


of it you possibly can, then drop it in the bucket of water 
and it will immediately sink. 

“In other words, damp cotton will take up moisture 
much faster than dry cotton. 

“Now do you understand why you have less shedding 


after speeding up your slashers?” 


“Yes, I guess that explains Darn good idea, isn’t 


ib? 
“Wait a minute Jim; let’s 
ire without 


“Why not just reduce your steam pressu 


reason some more. 


speeding up? 


lI work, more 


“Don’t you believe you will have more bad 
broken ends, larger laps before the slasher man gets there 
to eut them off, more yarn on the beam before he gets 


his comb adjusted properly after doffing, in fact more of 
everything bad with high speed than with moderate speed ?” 
“Oh, the Devil! Old Timer. Call the dogs off! You al- 
ways have some fool argument against everything I do.”’ 
“Not quite that bad Jim. I told you 
that your mill is in much better shape tl 
time I was here, but before we leave the 
I do want to tell you one more little thing that I see 


have already 


was the last 


n if 


slashers, Jim, 


your man doing.” 
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A New 
Repair Heddle 


One of the advantages of Flat Steel Heddles is the ease 
with which broken heddles can be replaced. 


Here’s the new No. 5 Flat Steel Repair Heddle. Notice 
the illustration. By merely separating the two parts of the 
hook it is possible to slide it right over the bar of the frame. 


Once it snaps into place it is there for good. It can’t slip 
off. In addition, the new design permits the use of tem- 
pered steel, even harder than the steel in the bar of the 
frame. The heddle can’t wear thin at that point. 





This new repair heddle is made for all sizes and types of 
Flat Steel Heddles. Make a list of the styles you are using. 
Order a supply of No. 5’s and be ready for emergencies. 
In the meantime let us send you some samples of the new 


heddles. Write. 








THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 
*‘Duplex’’ Loom Harness (complete with Frames and Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage Harness — Leno 
Hoeddles fully assembled). Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes—Improved Loom 


Drop Wires (Nickel Plated, Copper Plated or Plain Reeds—-Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—-Beamer Hecks— 
Finished) Combs. 








TEEL HEDDLE MEG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


inal SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
GLA oO IC 

j Steel Heddle Bldg., EIGN OFTEN: 

Huddersfield, Eng. 


44 “ nklin St 621-635 E. para Lars. 
Pro e, R Greenville, 8S. Shanghai, China 


IF LAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 
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“All Old Timer; tell me as much as you like, 


right, 





but I am not going to eut that speed back down until I 
think over it some more.” 

“When the ends begin to break on the warper beams 
as the beams are about empty you stop your slasher to 
doft the loo beam don’t you? Well, after you take the 
loom beam off, if vou will start the frame up and run all 


the yarn off of the 


nmersion 


warper beams, letting you 
roll stay 
ball of 
sized waste brings a better price than soft. 
‘Thanks, Old 
will not amount to a million dollars per year, we are looking 
for the little things, that 


down so the yarn will be sized, you will have a 


ized slasher waste instead of soft slasher waste, and 


” 


} 


fact, and although 


Timer, that is a 


and sure is a little one. See 


anything else?” 


“No. 


two pieces of gum paper about six or eight inches apart 


Nothing in particular Jim, except I would put 


on each warp if I were you. Then I would require the 


‘tie-in’? man to place his clamp between those tapes and 
I } 


have 12 to 15 inches of wasted on ever\ 


not good yarn 


warp he ties.” 


“All 


will do it. 


right, Old Timer, that’s and | 


a rood suggestion 


These looms 


“Your loom beams are pretiy old too, Jl) 


have been running about twelve years and those beams 


have been tightened up many times by your slasher men, 


but they have not been trued up; therefore the heads ar 


wobbly. Rig you up a bench, Jim, and put a good man to 


work trueing those heads up, and when you come to one 


you can’t get true take it to the shop and have three slots 


cut across the beam and run iron rods from one head to 


the other, put nuts with lock washers on the rods and you 
have a new beam just like the loom builders are now put 


ting out. Take a small paint brush and with some old black 


paint put the date on every beam you work on and you 
can tell when vou get them all fixed. 

“Trueing up the heads will make your selvages rur 
better and save you much loom stoppage. Almost every 


old mill I go in, Jim, I notice the beams are in bad shape.” 
“Yes, [ll admit I 


need working on, Old 


hadn’t realized how badly they did 
Timer.” 
“Jim, just remember this, warp preparation is one of 
the most important items toward good production that we 
have in a weaving mill, and strange to say that spooling, 
warping, slashing and tying-in are neglected more than any 
other departments. You see, Jim, the average overseer and 
superintendent thinks those are the little things. 

“T would like to stay in the slasher room longer, but 
it is almost stopping time, so we will have to hurry on. 

[Editor’s Note—A continuation of Old Timer’s trip 
will be August Corron.| 


through Jim’s mill found in 


Catalog M, superseding all previous catalogs, suppie 
ments and folders, has been issued by Century Brass Works, 
Inc., Belleville, Ill., manufacturers of sanitary drinking 
The book completely this line of 


equipment, giving illustrations and information re 


covers 


full 


fountains, ete. 


garding the various designs and applications. 





Nashville Industrial Corporation, Old Hickory, Tenn., 
has issued General Equipment Catalog No. 24 which lists 
the various machinery and equipment available from this 


source. 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 





Over 100,000 in Use 


Couplings are designed 


Grundy 
drives rhe a? 


on all direct 
determined by an ana 


made in a variety of 

fewer repairs and less attent t ther g 

market Thousands F 

in various Textile Mills througt t the ntr istrated 
folder showing the Gr j d g Spi ng "| 
Twisting Frames 

The following salic to y 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


should harness your direct d 
1. Tak 
é pelt-ad 
Can | 





Cast Iron Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


“sively b 


Manufactured excl 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers 





and Belting 


Importers 


Leather Curriers, 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Business Budget 
Telling Exactly What It Is 


. . . Simply a written plan covering income and outgo. The proper use of it is nothing 
more than the sound management of one’s personal funds, developed for and applied to 
business. Clerical expense is rarely increased, more often reduced. 


The Business Budget is a flexible guiding estimate—not a law—and, as an estimate, it 
sets up a definite goal for the future, gives the o1ganization definite objectives to reach 
(or excel), and charts the way. 


Covering all anticipated purchases, expenses, sales and profits, the Budget provides a 
live standard with which to compare actual operations and thereby prevent or stop 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK BUFFALO CLEVELAND ATLANTA ST. Louis CHICAGO DALLAS 
PHILADELPH! ROCHESTER AKRON MIAMI KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE FORT WORTH 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS TAMPA OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON 
PROVIDENCE WHEELING TOLEDO LOUISVILLE DETROIT ST. PAUL SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE ERIE DAYTON NEW ORLEANS GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS waco 
RICHMOND YOUNGSTOWN CINCINNATI JACKSON KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON CANTON MEMPHIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
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ALL KINDS OF | 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
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Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 


J. ©. G LE N N It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 


Spatial Representative use Over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 
It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 


product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 


Mn 
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PEASLEE-GAULBERT, CO. INC. LOUISVILLE—ATLANTA—HOUSTON—DALLAS 
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COTTON 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 


( On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


Finishing 2.35-Yard Drill. 


EDITOR Corton : 

I would like to find out through “How Other Men 
Manage” the practices of other men as to the best way to 
do starching on a 2.35-yard drill, 37 inches to finish 36 
inches, to be 7 ounces to the yard. I use, for 60 gallons, 40 
pounds of corn, 40 pounds 95 fluidity thin boiling starch, 
two pails of glucose, and one pail of oil. I get the weight 
all right, but it makes a mark when I run my finger over it. 

I shall appreciate your getting me any information and 
suggestions you can secure from men who have had ex- 
perience as to the best way to handle this material. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 4325. 


Long Draft Spinning. 
Epitor Corton: 

There were probably no exhibits at the recent Boston 
Show that received more attention than those featuring 
various long-draft methods of spinning. Nearly every 
one who visited the show spent some time watching the ex- 
hibition frames, and I understand that a number of orders 
have been placed for this equipment. 

Long-draft spinning has been tried for a long time, and 
opinion is divided as to its value. Four years ago, | 
talked with men who had seen it on the Continent, and 
they shook their heads and suggested that there must be a 
eatch in it somewhere, as-the. thing looked too good to be 
true. Now that someone-has had the courage to bring 
the idea to this country and try it out, there will no doubt 
be a scramble among the different machinery makers to get 
on the band wagon. 

There was a very good article in your April number 
on this subjeet, describing the detail of long-draft spin- 
ning, and as I saw very few southern men at the Boston 
Show, any information at all about this may be interest- 
ing, since so few had an opportunity to see the system in 
operation 

The whole question of the advisability of a long draft 
at the spinning frame hinges on the relative expense of 
drafting there and elsewhere. If the necessary drafting 
can be done cheaper elsewhere, there is no argument in 
favor of doing it on the spinning frame. 

As an experimental proposition, I have seen 150s spun 
from 5.00 hank roving on a French worsted frame. Since 
the roving was made for coarse work, it did not contain 
the grade of uniform roving as should have been used 
for this work, vet it spun remarkably well, and showed 
that a draft of 30 was by no means an impossibilty. 

The catch in this lay in the fact that a French worsted 
frame costs about three and one half times as much per 
spindle as a cotton frame, and is a lot more trouble and 
expense from a maintenance standpoint. It would be 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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cheaper to prepare the roving in the old way than bear 
the expense of such an expensive frame. 

Four-roll long-drafting 
in use for some time, and seem to have been only moderate 
It seems to be a difficult matter to get this 
excessive draft with rolls The the rolls 
frees the fibers almost instantly after they pass the nipping 
point, and with a draft of 25 to 30, the elongation of ‘the 
roving is so great that there is a tendeney to sloughing and 
bunching. If not enough twist is put in, the roving pulls 
in half, and with too much it gets bunehy. 

The frame that seems to have attracted the most atten 
tion is operated with endless belts passing over the rolls 
and gradually releasing the fibers as the drafting takes 
place. Referring to the illustrations in Corron it 
be seen that these belts, or cots, hang on to the roving with 
a slight pressure until the front roll has taken it in. 

This gives a very even drafting, and allows roving 
with little twist to be run successfully. A striking feature 
of this method is that it will run as well, or even better 
Naturally, on fine work, 


cotton frames for have been 
ly successful. 


alone. bite of 


will 


on single than on double roving. 
these two features are of great interest. 
ean be used instead of double. and if very little twist wil 
suffice, great economies can be effected. 

That this is the case is proved in one mill, where, as 
well as I can recall, a speeder that formerly fed tliree 
spinning frames on 60s yarn, now feeds 20. They were 
using about 2.50 hank single, as against about 12.00 hank 
double. I have tested several samples of yarn made on this 
system with both single and double roving, and the single 
seemed to run slightly stronger, though there was more 


If single roving 


variation in the break on the different samples tested, and 
the yarn made from single roving varied somewhat more 
double. The dif 


‘ } 
certainly 


from nominal size than that made from 
ference was very slight however, and it was 
not enough to warrant using double roving, except perhaps, 
on very fussy goods. 

Since this type of spinning costs very little more to 
install than the ordinary short-draft frame it is an attrae- 
tive financial proposition. The costliness and complica- 
tion of the French Worsted or Spun Silk frames. which 
are multiple roll type, would bar them from serious eon- 
sideration on cotton, but the endless belt system is so sim- 
ple and cheap that it seems to make drafting at the spin 
ning frames instead of the speeders an economical propo 


sition. 
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Another valuable point in favor of this system is that 
mixed staple means nothing to it. You can take a mix 
of anything that happens to be lying around the place, and 
run it just as well as you can uniform staple. A test 
made on brokers’ samples, containing everything from %- 
inch to 134-inch staple, showed no difficulty whatever. 

The basic principle involved in this method of drafting 


between endless cots would seem to be somewhat kin to 


that of the carriage draft on a mule. The analogy is not 
close, but there seems to be some connection. On the mule, 
the roll draft feeds the roving to the spindle only during 
a portion of the travel of the carriage. The distance from 
the point in the travel of the carriage where the rolls are 
stopped, and the end of the carriage travel gives the car- 
riage draft, and this is the secret of the uniformity of mule- 
spun While the carriage is receding from the rolls, 
the spindles put just about enough twist in the yarn to 
hold it together at the point where the individual fibers 
will still slide over each other under a pull, rather than 
break, as will be the case when the yarn is fully twisted. 
The earriage draft stretches the yarn, and pulls it out at 


the same time that twist is being added. 


yarn. 


The result is that the yarn automatically drafts and 
evens itself. On a ring frame, the twist is put in the in 
stant the roving is fed through the bite of the front rolls. 
and if the roving is uneven at this time, the yarn will be 
uneven. With the mule, the carriage draft will largely 
correct uneven places in the roving automatically. In 
drafting while twisting, the smallest points in the yarn 
will take up the twist soonest, and in taking up the twist 
they become stronger, and pull out the more bulky por- 
tions, which will in turn assume the twist more rapidly as 
they diminish in size. In this way, the yarn very largely 
evens itself. 

In the endless belt drafting, there is hkely an approxi 
mate reversal of this process. In making the roving, the 
thin places will naturally tend to take more twist than the 
thick ones, and perhaps in drafting out through the slight 
pressure of the moving cots, the thick places draft more 
than the thin ones, and thus tend to even up the work. 

Any of your readers familiar with worsted and silk 
spinning will recognize the principle involved in the use 
of these endless cots. In the Bradford Worsted system, 
where wools four to eight inches are run, the bottom roll 
on the spinning frame is about five inches in diameter, and 
the top roll from four and a half to five and a half inches. 
Naturally, these large rolls will not have as sharp a bite 
as smaller ones. In silk spinning, rubber covered rolls are 
used, the rolls being about two inches in diameter. The 
rubber roll, heavily weighted, covers a considerable area 
of the lower front roll, and approximates the action of the 
moving cots. 

The field for long-draft 
mills making about 25s or finer. except that mills on 12s 


spinning would seem to be in 


to 25s using double roving could be included. 

I understand of 
placed orders for this type of spinning equipment, and 
it seems to me the manufacturers will certainly have repre 
sentative exhibits at Greenville this fall, but in the mean 


that a number southern mills have 


time even this slight information may be of interest. 


P,. 0. H.. (Mass.) 


This is your department. Use it. 
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Cotton Stapling Machine. 


Epiror Corron: 


The cotton Sstaphing machine iInexpe! é ttle de- 
vice with which one ean find out severa nte ting facts 
about <cotton going into the work. W ( n decree 
of skill is necessary in using this machine, it is not difficult 
to acquire this skill, and the results are vw WO! é 
trouble. 

[he machine itself Sa seri ot very fhne combs 
that hold the tutt otf cotton to be exa nea, (ccessories 
necessary to its use are: (1) A small wooden rake, to be 

} + 


Tweezers, to 


used in pressing the fibers 











use in picking up the fibers at their ends; (3) A board 

covered with velvet, to hold the fibers in place when put 

thereon; (4) A needle, with which to press the fibers into 

the pile of the velvet: and (5) A graduated glass, with 

i 

Cotton Stapling Machine With Accessories. 

which to measure off the fibers of different lengths All 

of these accessories are furnished with the stapling ma- 
chine. 

“Of what use would the stapling machine be to me?” 

may be asked. “Why do I need a stapling machine, when 


| old fashioned 


I ean staple my cotton, by hand, in the goo 
way?” Well, the machine will tell some things about 
cotton that hand stapling does not show. A skillful sta 


pler knows something of the character of the cotton after 


“drag” of the 


the eotton 


he pulls apart his sample and feels the 


fibers. He knows more about the character of 


by the feel of the body of the fibers. He can then pull 


ihe cotton and tell the commercial staple of the sample. 


But all this does not show him what pereentage of short 
and long fibers there are in the cotton. With the stapling 
machine, one can measure the exact Jength of the longest 
and the shortest fibers, and can ealeulate the percentage of 
fibers of different lengths in the sa ple With this in 
formation the spinner can tell definitely what roll settings 
are needed to five the rreatest streneth and vet not cause 
coekled yarn. He ean also tell about w erecentage of 
fibers will go to waste. fh 1lere are otner ses TO W ( the 
maehine may be put, as wil] be show 

It is not intended to assert that the stapling machine 
operator can do the work, or take e place of the cotton 


stapler. This machine can not be operated fast enough to 
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Cotton Fibers Picked Out of Two Pieces of Cloth and Compared By the Use of the Stapling Machine. 


make it practical for stapling large lots of cotton. Its 
usefulness is rather that of supplementing the work of 
the stapler. 

In using the stapling machine a sample of cotton is 
‘gripped at one end with the right hand, and at the other 
with the left, and is then pulled apart, just as in stapling. 
A small tuft of cotton is then pulled from the place where 
the sample was broken apart. This tuft is stretched and 
doubled back and forth between the right hand and the 
left, until the fibers are fairly parallel. None of the fibers 
of this tuft are thrown away, for it is desired to find what 
portion of these are long fibers, and what portion short. 

When the fibers are parallelled the tuft is placed in the 
bottom combs of the machine, with the short fibers to the 


rear, or away from the operator, and- pressed down with 
The top combs are then slipped down over the 
tuft and the cotton is thus firmly gripped and ready to be 


the rake. 


pulled. The ends of the fibers are gripped with the 
tweezers and pulled from the tuft. These are the longest 
fibers in the tuft. They are placed along a straight line, 


United States Government 1-Inch 


marked with chalk, on the velvet covered board, and pressed 
into the pile with the needle. These fibers being disposed 
of, the next fibers, which are slightly shorter, are gripped 
with the tweezers, pulled out, and placed by the side, and 
to the right, of the fibers pulled last. As this operation 
is repeated the line of fibers being formed on the velvet 
board gradually becomes shorter until the last fibers of the 
tuft are pulled. A line of fibers has now been formed, 
beginning with the longest and sloping down to the short- 
est in the tuft. These form a triangle with the chalk line 
as its base. The line should be about six inches long. 
The measuring glass can now be placed over this line 
of fibers with the foot of its graduated marks on the ehalk- 
ed base line of fibers, and the graduations on the glass 
will at once show the length of the fibers. If it is desired 
to find what percentage of these fibers are, say, below %4 
inch in length and what percentage above, we can slip the 
needle under the graduated glass, at the point where it 
shows the fibers should be divided to give the desired 
lengths, and push the fibers apart. Now we have two lots 


Staple as Pulled With the Stapling Machine. 
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of fibers, one longer than 34 inch and the other shorter 
than %4 inch. By weighing these two lots of fibers it is a 
simple matter to caleulate the percentage of each lot, or 
length. 

The stapling machine may be used to compare the cot- 
ton in one piece of cloth with that in another. Recently 
it was desired to compare two pieces of cloth, and it was 
necessary to know what staple cotton had been used in 


each. Some yarn was unravelled from each piece of the 
cloth. This was untwisted and the cotton removed. The 
cotton from each cloth was then spread out in different 


fiber lengths, with the stapling machine, and the two kinds 
of cotton were easily, and accurately, compared. 

It is advisable to examine the waste blown into the 
dust chamber from the picker room occasionally. By tak- 
ing a tuft of this waste and spreading it on the velvet 
board, with the stapling machine, it will be seen at once 
whether or not too much good fiber is being wasted. The 
eard strips, and other waste products, may be examined 
from time to time, in like manner. 

If it is desired to put on record facts concerning the 
staple length of any cotton, a tuft may be pulled and 
spread on the velvet board and a picture made for filing 
as a record. Or, after the cotton is spread on the board, 
it may be marked off in its different staple lengths, and 
the pereentage of each calculated, and kept as a record. 

Another use to which the machine may be put, is in sort- 
ing cotton by lots. It may be desired to run cotton bought 
as ¥g inch to 1 inch in two different lots, one hank roving 
to be made from one, and a finer hank from the other. 
When the cotton is being received every tenth bale may 
be sampled and these samples set aside to be pulled with 
the stapling machine. Every experienced cotton man 
knows that all commercial % inch to 1 inch cotton does 
not run the same as to staple length. After the samples 
are pulled, and the fiber lengths calculated, it will be ap- 
parent which lot should be used for one, and which for 
the other, hank roving. The following table shows the 
percentage of fibers of different lengths for two lots of 
cotton as found by the stapling machine. Both lots were 


bought for 7% inch to 1 inch staple: 


| | 
%”"to%” | \%” and under 

















Bale Mark %" and over | 
ms! ot PF: sicixalh 
1 JAX 55.3% 3 22.4% 
2 } a 50.0 | 2 26.8 
3 53.0 | 24.7 22.3 
4 45.4 1.8 22.8 
5 50.6 24.6 24.8 
6 40.2 27.8 32.0 
7 52.5 21.1 26.3 
8 64.1 17.9 18.0 
9 56.3 | 18 25.4 
10 62.6 | of 27.8 
11 43.0 16.4 40.6 
12 47.3 23.6 29.1 
13 45.0 | 18.3 j 36.7 
5. 38 one (eee 440 a 13.8 = oe oe = 
Average, 14 bales 50.7% 20.9% 28.4% 
Bale | Mark | %” and over "to %” %” and under 
' 
1 | KOO ie) “B4.2% 19.2% 16.6% 
2 24.1 21.5 54.4 
3 33.0 34.7 32.3 
a | 88.2 21.5 40.3 
5 | 47.4 21.6 31.0 
6 58.1 20.4 5 
7 | 46.3 14.5 9.2 
8 | 55.3 13.2 5 
9 | 55.8 22.0 2.2 
* 0.1 





os 
oO 
habe 
an 
ows 
noe 
Om 
So 


12 47.5 21.7 é 
Average, 12 bales 44.2% 20.7% 35.1% 


A recent issue of one of the textile magazines contained 
a report of a meeting of overseers of carding. In the dis- 
cussion carried on at this meeting someone asked what per- 
centage of fibers of different lengths a given staple cotton 
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idea of how the percentage of 
the following tests were 


The cotton pulled was 


would show. To vive some 
fibers of different lengths run, 


made with the stapling machine. 














the U. S. Government standard staple length, as marked: 
U. S. GOVERNMENT %” STAPLE 
% of fibers %” % of fibers %” down % of fibers under 
or longer to %” %” in length 
—- |. <n.  i| a. 
37.0 19.3 | 43.7 
43.4 18.9 37.7 
44.5 17.6 37.9 
41.5% Average ax  .. 404% °°} 
~ U. 8. GOVERNMENT 15716” STAPLE. ~ : 
56.5% 13.0% 30.5 % 
52.5 18.3 | 29.2 
59.8 13.4 26.8 
60.5 12.5 27.0 
57.3% Average 14.3% ‘ete & 
These four tests, for each staple, were made from the 
same sanrple of cotton. The test shows what percentage 


hould get to 
It also gives an idea as 


different length one s easure up 


length. 


of fibers of 
to the Government stapl< 


to the variation to be expected when making different 
tests of the same lot of cotton. J. W. C. (Teny.) 
Loose Ends. 
Epitor Corron : 
Loose ends in warps, caused from bad connections in 


electrical stop motions on warpers, often run through un- 
the other end comes 
the beamer’s back. Then the beamer 
back and tie up the end. This is 


These are costly to 


noticed in beaming. Soon up and 
begins to pile behind 
has to turn his beam 
illustrative of one kind of loose end. 


the mill, but bear no significance when compared with the 


“loose ends’ that are “running by” in many plants inces 
santly and unnoticed. 


Not long ago the writer became engaged in a conversa 
tion with a superintendent concerning his dyeing processes. 
He happened to mention a particular color he 
in raw stock. While all other colors in the plant were 
dyed in beam dyeing machines. I asked him did 
this. It happened that it was a vat color. The mill had 
changed their line of goods from high grade dress fabries 
to light flannels and were then using this color, just be- 
cause somebody asleep. The color could have been 
dyed on the beam direct colors with a great saving 
in time and cost. that is costly. 
Once while the writer was employed in a slasher room, 
he noticed that time a beam brought from a 
certain warper it invariabily ran out several yards longer 
than the other beams in the set. He began to be curious 
and inquired of the trouble. By 
closely observing his this machine, he foun 
it failing to operate on the second digit dial, occasionally 
making the beam too long. Such “loose ends” as 
along with poorly arranged processes, inadequate machin 
ery, faulty equipment and many others are 


unnoticed in many endous saving could 


was dyeing 


why he 


was 
trom 
This is a “loose end” 


every was 


warper tender as to th 


counter on 


4] 
hese 
LUese, 


running on 


mills, where a tren 


be derived, often from a simple correction. 

Carders and spinners often fail to realize that when an 
improper setting is allowed to run this means poor running 
work in weaving and higher costs. The fibers have been 
drafted from 1-inch of sliver into hundreds of feet of 
yarn extending through whole spools of warp, or through 
many quills of filling. 

Overseers are often forced to give constant attention 
to actual production, and seem to have little time to check 
faults. But they can, by keeping on the alert, catch many 
of these little things that are, after all, the greatest, for if 
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‘‘Blast Furnace Basic Slag 
Headquarters for the South’’ 


Four big plants 
(two just completed) 
have a combined daily 
capacity of 6300 tons 

of scientifically prepared 
BASIC SI CITY’, 


Plant No. 1 at Ensley, Ala., where the 
famous ‘‘Ensley Basic Slag is pro 
duced at the rate of 4,000 tons per 
day. 


ASIE SLA 


CRUSHED & SCREENED 


After the pure molten Slag has been reclaim- 
ed fram the modified pits by powerful electric 
shovels it is hauled over our own failways to 
these four modern plants. 


Here the slag is crushed, screened, and sized 
Two New to meet standard specifications. 
Plants 
Plant Mo. 3, Bessemer, These four plants produce practically 
= AF ay Mie Be the South’s entire output of pure Blast 
— Furnace (Basic) Slag. They have a com- 
roe Seo. See eae bined daily capacity of 6,300 tons—ade- 


nace, Birmingham: 300 


ee see Oe, quate for your demands no matter how 


— heavy they may be. 


The wide use of Slag both as a road metal 
and concrete aggregate has been established by 
pure Basic Slag as scientifically prepared for 
standard specifications by these plants. 








Birmingham Slag Co. 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


ONTGOMERY 
SHOMASVILLE BIRMINGHAM Mm OCALA, FLA. 


Plant No. 2 at Alabama City, Ala., where the 
well known ‘‘Alabama City Basic Slag’’ is pro 
duced. This modern crushing and screening plant 
has a daily chpacity of 1,000 tons. 
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allowed to go on will continue to leak out dollars that might 
not only be saved but should be drawing additional profits 
if put properly to work. 

We used to have the so called “mill doctors,” or better 
termed, efficiency experts, come around and set the cards, 


make a few changes and then convince the president that 


he had a new mill, and leave the card grinder and oversee 


thing pass daily that is as wasteful as some of the things qyrine the op 


AY. CN. €.) If I ean be 


back to the source and stop them. 





Fitting Latches and Rockers. trouble w 





Epiror Corron : 

In my article published in the December issue of Cor 
TON I disagreed with “Wash (R. I.)” in his statement con ome Conn 
My article was on the building of a perfect bobbin on jx having tr 
the speeder, and in the March issue “Wash” comes back yarn. T note 


saying that he is from Missouri. His argument is, that No 3 ¢irele 





traveler he 





ROCKER \ a‘. = he will have 
rail speed an 


make a tang 











slower the ra 





Pi , 
raveier, 





l ] 1] 1] 4 v1] +] 
when the screw operates the latch to the changing point pull or ¢ 


the space which occurs fron filing the head of the latch By doing 
to an are, which is my method, gives too great a field in 
the meshing of the strike gear and twin gears. In the’ to whip 
two sketches I will try to show “Wash” the reason why I 
believe that my method is correct. 

In sketch, Fig. 1, I have drawn the latches as they yarn on the 
would appear when filed to the are. I have sketched the it take up 
latch slightly apart from the rocker so that it would appear his bobbin. 


as point B is also in the same line and is against the rock- 
er, point C must also be against the rocker at 
point B, so where is the space to give too great a field in bobbin dance 
the meshing of the strike gear and twin gears? 


straight to the rocker and also the are with center at 


squaring the latch to the rocker was to hold the same aware of this 





cerning filing the latch square to the rocker. I read the 


to be the victims for wearing out and breakage of parts 
on the cards. This is not the kind of saving that the con 
servative management of today would advocate. 
Check your mill over and see if you are letting some-  amoynt of sex 


mentioned. Don’t stand by and let “loose ends” run. Go I should lil 
* Sil tait nt 


4 he should do, 1 
ee ee F . / 
aa \ / lor, Dy doing t 
' - A 
} en” he eler, and I wo 


No. 2 traveler 
He must re 


i 


more plainly. It is understood that the lateh would be should lay the 
touching the rocker at point B. I have drawn the are lays the roving 
E-D with another center, and as A is the axis for the latch be too far apart 
it is necessary for point C to follow the line E-D. And Es Wal 
yarn spool bet 


Another th 


In sketch Fig. 2 I have pictured the latches filed steps in the creels o 


in 


but in using my 


doesn’t 


e 


~ 
‘ . 
j 
; 
4). 
Oo 
eLwe 
on of the 
O hear 


nerease 


fine 
b 


ng I 


t A. to porcelain steps. 


in this method of fitting. “Wash” stated that the idea of patient first hand. 


nowever 


m Op n 
‘ I 

s he will be 

ld recomme 

emoper 


aiso 


l« 
iayil 


n¢ 


t the changing When it is wound spirally 


r 


1 
DODDIN 


In this ease also it is necessary for point C to follow the and make better we 
line of the are E-D which cuts into the rocker at point B. 

Therefore the latch would have to be filed so that there Eprror Corron 

would be no play between itself and the rocker when the It is not necessa 
latch was in. Of course at the changing point B the play quite impossible fo 
would be taken up, but this would soon wear out the point — nos¢ the troubles of 
of the lateh, as that is the only part which does any work excessive end breakag 


ight 


al 
ore 
has ; 
older I 
lgves 
rper 
} 
reduce 
N. ( 
I 
ike 


e& speec 
ant Ca 
e sé 
j 
vino « Y 
1USE ri 
W na 


Excessive Breakage of Ends in Spinning. 


( 1) per e! 
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na aust re 
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e same taper 
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**‘Blast Furnace Basic Slag 
Headquarters for the South’’ 


Four big plants 


(two just completed) 
have a combined daily 
capacity of 6300 tons 

of scientifically prepared 


"ENSLEY’&’ALA CITY’, 


Plant No. 1 at Ensley, Ala., where the 
famous ‘‘Ensley Basic Slag is pro 


duced at the rate of 4,000 tons per Z 
day. CRUSHED &®& SCREENED 


After the pure molten Slag has been reclaim- 
ed fram the modified pits by powerful electric 
shovels it is hauled over our own failways to 
these four modern plants. 


Here the slag is crushed, screened, and sized 
Two New to meet standard specifications. 
Plants 


Plant No. 3, Bessemer, These four plants produce practically 
a eels tor en the South’s entire output of pure Blast 
eivitln Mepectcsaces Furnace (Basic) Slag. They have a com- 
Suen Eeninines One bined daily capacity of 6,300 tons—ade- 


«Mh gn sg My quate for your demands no matter how 


— heavy they may be. 


The wide use of Slag both as a road metal 
and concrete aggregate has been established by 
pure Basic Slag as scientifically prepared for 
standard specifications by these plants. 





Birmingham Slag Co. 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


GOMERY 
tromasvate BIRMINGHAM ™ cara FLA. 


Plant No. 2 at Alabama City, Ala., where the 
well known ‘‘Alabama City Basic Slag’’ is pro- 
duced. This modern crushing and screening plant 
has a daily chpacity of 1,000 tons. 
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allowed to go on will continue to leak out dollars that might 
not only be saved but should be drawing additional! profits 


if put properly to work. 


We used to have the so ealled “mill doctors,” or better 
termed, efficiency experts, come around and set the ecards, 
make a few changes and then convince the president that 
he had a new mill, and leave the card grinder and overseer 


to be the victims for wearing out and breakage of parts 


on the ecards. This is not the kind of saving that the con 
servative management of today would advocate. 
Check your mill over and see if you are letting some- 





thing pass daily that is as wasteful as some of the things 
Don’t stand by and let “loose ends” run. Go 
Moms ¥. (NOC.) 


mentioned, 
back to the source and stop them. 


Fitting Latches and Rockers. 


Epiror Corron : 
In my article published in the December 
TON I disagreed with “Wash (R. I.)” in his statement con 


cerning filing the latch square to the rocker. 


Cor 


issue ot 


My article was on the building of a perfect bobbin on 
the speeder, and in the March issue “Wash” comes back 
His that 


argument is, 


saying that he is from Missouri. 





when the screw operates the latch to the changing point 


+ 
hn 


the space which oceurs from filing the head of the latch 


which is my method, gives too great a field in 
the 


will trv 


to an are, 


the meshing of strike and twin gears. In the 
two sketches I “Wash” 
believe that my method is correct. 

In sketch, Fig. 1, I have drawn the latches as they 


sketched the 


gear 


to show the reason why I 


would appear when filed to the are. I have 
latch slightly apart from the rocker so that it would appear 
the latch would be 


have drawn 


more plainly. It is understood that 
touching the rocker at point B. I 
E-D with another center, and as A is the axis for the latch 
it is necessary for point C to follow the line E-D. And 
as point B is also in the same line and is against the rock- 
er, point C must also be against the rocker at the changing 


the are 


point B, so where is the space to give too great a field in 
the meshing of the strike gear and twin gears? 

In sketch Fig. 2 I the latches filed 
straight to the rocker and also the are with center at A. 
to follow the 


have pictured 
In this ease also it is necessary for point C 
line of the are E-D which cuts into the rocker at point B. 
Therefore the latch would filed there 
would be no play between itself and the rocker when the 
Of course at the changing point B the play 


have to be so that 


latch was in. 
would be taken up, but this would soon wear out the point 
of the latch, as that is the only part which does any work 
in this method of fitting. “Wash” stated that the idea of 
squaring the latch to the rocker was to hold the same 
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but 


trouble vith a set of latehe \\ (). R 
Excessive Breakage of Ends in Spinning. 


Epitor Corn 


I ré ad ine ques ) | N ( W States t 
is having trouble w excessive en age. spinnine 13s 
yarn. I note he g a No. 7 and No. 8 traveler with 


No. 


9 ’ 
Jv clrele 





I believe he will find that s biggest trouble is in the 
traveler he is using, | ! is to rege Also what 
ne should do, in yn l e speed o e rall, 
for, by doit a this he vill be enab ed to use a heavy er trav- 
eler, and I would recommend a No. 2 circle square poin 
No. 2 traveler 

He must rememDde nowever n siow ge dowr he ra 
he will have nerease the picks, because if he euts the 
rail speed and doesn’t make it take up more picks he will 
make a tangled bobbin I believe he will find that the 
slower the rail is run, the less pull he wv have on the 
traveler, and that the traveler w nave re ol a unitorn 
pull on the ring. 

By a gy L believe ‘ ‘ e 50 per cer ess 
end breakag The large « rave a VS e varn 
to whip OTTO : 4 raverse ne ius nore bal 
oon, 

| sing the No. 8-2 e¢irele traveler, @ aiso in £ more 
yarn on the bobbin, but let me repeat that he must make 
it take up more picks in order to get the same taper on 
his bobbin. The rai] on warp wind, such as he 1s using, 


should Jay the yarn on the bobbin just like the speeder 


+ } ] *] 


lays the roving on the bobbin; it should not pile up nor 


be too far 
bbe | ). Pp,” 


apart. 


will find also that this met] 


yarn spool better D\ 


laying it mure uniform on the 


FP t . 


When it is wound spirally it has the effect of making the 


bobbin dance in the bobbin holder on the spoolers, 


Another thing I might suggest is that if he has iron 
steps in the creels on the warpers, he should change Pst 
to porcelain steps. This will reduce the strain o1 e vari 
and make better weaving A. P Ga. ) 
Eprtor Corton : 

It is not necessarv for me to say that it is almost if n 
quite impossible for me o1 ne else correctly diag 
nose the troubles of “O. P. (N. C.)” w Savs he is having 
exeessive end breakage in spinning, without first seeing 
patient first hand. I am sure all of your readers are fully 


aware of this fact, so wi 
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Sound Industrial Growth 


WENTY - ONE 
local plants which total nearly two 


million dollars and increase the output of 


these plants all the way from 331-3 to 
100 per cent; eleven NEW ENTERPRISES, 
most of which have announced enlargements, 
and ground broken for 2 TWELFTH NEW IN- 
DUSTRY—a large clay working plant; at least 
TWO OTHER LOCAL VENTURES about 
ready for announcement; negotiations nearly 
completed for the outright removal of several 
sound manufacturing plants from other sec- 
tions, and additional propositions which bring 
new capital and new men to our city are well 
under way. 


As the result of these enlargements and 
new plants, the following new articles have 
been added to the manufactured products of 
Columbus: Industrial wheels for Fordson trac- 
tors, fine ceramics, concrete pipe, concrete 
roofing tile and several other new articles for 
the building trade, hollow wooden rolls for cot- 
ton goods, reels for narrow fabrics, kitchen 
tables, lawn benches and toasted peanuts. 


This is the record for the last fourteen 
months in Columbus! 

Columbus offers a solid setting for certain 
enterprises that are misfits in other localities, 
for Southern expansions of explorative char- 
acter, and for the safe and profitable invest- 
ment of new capital and new genius in lines 
of industry which are promised a great future 
in the South. Let us tell you about some of 
these. 


Not a Factory Failure for 
More than Sixty Years 


SSNS ee 
VUWMLT L 


New Industries Committee 
P. O. BOX 1220 


JCOLUMBUS, Gecrgis 


EXPANSIONS by 


Columbus is a city of marvelous progress 
and of progressive business men. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Pe gi | 


| Columbus Offers 


These Essentials 


Dependable hydro-electric power 
Reliable native-born labor 

No labor disputes or strikes 
Big surplus supply of cotton 
Coal, iron- and timber handy 
Rail and river transportation 
Very low building costs 

Pure, soft river water 
Absolute freedom from malaria 
Pure drinking water supply 
Plenty of low rental houses 
Efficient street transportation 
Fine churches and schools 
Bonds to pave all main roads 
Friendly public sentiment 
Mild winters and summers 


Five Years | 
Tax Exemption 





Oi) wis 
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for it. 

While there are a great many more things about 
“O. P.’s” mill that I would like to know, I feel that he has 
stated his ease very clearly indeed, and I venture to say 
that he will get some assistance from some of the readers 
of Corron, whether he does from this letter or not. 


To jump right in where the patient seems to be suffer- 
ing the most, my first guess would be that he has some 
rings on the spinning that are pretty badly worn, and 
very likely he will either have to turn them or else buy 
new ones which would be better. 

It may be that he has not adjusted his separators prop- 
They should not be too far back, nor too far for- 
ward. In either case the ends will whip down. With 
his 2-inch ring on a 314-gauge frame he should not be 
troubled seriously with whipping down, provided his rings 
are not too badly worn and the separators are properly 
adjusted. Of course he must keep the frames leveled and 
lined, and all spindles plumbed every year, but I imagine 
he has attended to this, since he has been worrying with 
this problem some time, it seems. 

He states that he is making 13s yarn from 2.00 hank 
This would give an actual draft of 6.5 instead of 
7.5 as he states. I feel sure that he would get better re 
sults if he drafted less on the slubbers and more on the 
I would recommend a .56-hank slubber roving, 


erly. 


roving. 


spinning. 
and 1.70 speeder roving, which would give a draft of 7.6 
on the spinning, which shouldn’t be at all too long. It is 
barely possible that this change would unbalance him in 
the card room, but I would strongly urge making it if pos- 
sible, and I feel sure that he can do so. 

It goes without saying that vou can’t get satisfactory 
spinning unless the roving is made right in the card room, 
and there are so many things that might not be receiving 
the proper attention in “OP’s” mill that it is hard to know 
just where to begin to enumerate them. If he does make 
his roving as well as it is possible for him to make it, then 
it will not matter so much if his spinning rings are worn 
a bit too much. In making his roving right he should 
mix the cotton carefully in the opening room, keeping just 
as many bales opened ahead as he has room to open. He 
should then keep his pickers in good shape, making sure 
that his eveners are kept well cleaned and oiled regularly 
all the way through each machine. 

His cards must be kept sharp and well set, and care- 
ful attention paid to stripping, seeing that only one half 
the cards are stripped at any one time, skipping alternate 
This is to prevent too mueh light work 
going through together. He should see that the end is al- 
lowed to run after stripping until the light stock is all 
through, and the sliver back to its approximate standard 
weight before it is put up. 

Finished drawing should be creeled in sets, to prevent 
uneven work. All rolls in the card room should get more 
attention than they usually do, and should be of uniform 


ecards each time. 


diameter and kept well oiled. Calipers should be used to 
see that at least all rolls have both ends of the same diam- 
eter. In other words, if plenty of attention is paid to all 
the details that go to make more even, uniform roving, 
there is very little likelihood that he will have any trouble 
with No. 8 travelers, particularly if his rings are not too 
badly worn, and if he has his separators set right. 

You will note I have not even mentioned the two items 


that have more to do with good running spinning than 
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any other half-dozen things right grade and 
staple of cotton and keeping the humidity properly regu- 
lated. I assume that have received the best atten- 
tion that “O.P.” Probably he doesn’t have 
any say-so about the raw product. 

Contrisutor No. 4407. 


getting tue 


they 
can give them. 


Epitor Corron : 

In answer to “O. P. (N. C.)” I an 
a long distance diagnosis on the spinning trouble which he 
for 


herewith submitting 


is having. Though it may be too late, I am giving it 
what it may be worth. 

It will of course be realized that even a physician of 
great ability and with a great reputation as a diagnostician 
would be at a disadvantage where only a small part of the 
ease were available and he 


necessary information in the 


would only be able to generalize. Not having any reputa- 


tion at all in this particular line I am lacking in nerve to 
attempt more. 

Seriously, there are quite a number of things which 
The 


used if it is one-ineh 


should be cheeked up in this ease. trouble is certain- 


ly not with the length of staple being 
However, if the cotton is being properly opened, 
would greatly af- 
finisher lap should 


very 


staple. 
cleaned and prepared for the ecards, it 


fect the spinning. The evenness of the 


be checked. If the ecards 
heavy production, or, if 


are being made to do a 


they are not set properly, or ar 
in bad condition, the work would not run so well. 


The machinery organization in a mill already in opera 


tion determines, of course, the weights, drafts and speeds, 


but there is considerable flexibility in this. If the machin- 


ery is in good condition very often better results are ob 
tained by running the machinery at good speeds and as 
nearly as possible the proper drafts and weights than by 
bad drafts and weights. 
the slubbers 
could be improved if he has enough cards. The draft on 
waste, about 87.00; 


100 to 110. The 


running at lower speeds but with 


eards and on 


In this ease the drafts in the 


the eards figures, allowing 5 per cent 


it would be better to have this around 


correspondent would not want to draft over 6.00 on his 
drawing, but if he eduld come from his finisher with, say 


hank 


slubbers and sub- 


a 52 grain sliver drafting 4.06 for a .65 slubber 


roving, it would give better work on the 
sequently on the spinning, as less twist would be required. 
The piecing up should of course be checked all the way 
through from the lappers, as bad piecing causes slugs and 
uneven work. 

cheeked carefully 
The 


The setting of the rolls should be 


on the drawing, roving and the ing frames. 


speed and condition of the drawing rolis are, of course, 


spin 


very important, especially métallic rolls are being used. 


Coming to the spinning: The trouble may be back of 


the spinning altogether; on the other hand may be par- 
tially or altogether in the spinning. We might mention 
several things which would be wise to cheek here. 

The condition and weighting of the rolls, and of course 
the settings; the condition of the 1 vs, whether badlv 
grooved or worn; the setting plumbing of the spindles 
and the eondition of the spindles and holsters; the eondi- 
tion of the bobb ns they may e, that s, many ol them, 
splintered or worn at the top. which would cause end 
breakage. If the diameter of the bobbin is too small it 


would be hard to get a traveler to run properly through 


a whole doff. This would hardly give trouble on 13s yarn 
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with a 2-inech 


bobbin 
bad 


cause lap-ups and exd break- 


; 
ring, using 1-inch staple, unless the 


be of unusually small diameter; the top rolls being in 
would 
} 


condition or too dry 


uge; the side rails may be set so that there is too 
nol enough distance hetween the top of the bobbin 
guide; if the spindle whirls are worn badly o 
not kept at the proper tension, in ease 


lles, slack twist will result, which will 
vork. 


It is, of 


this ean be done by experimenting, but, so far as 


course, necessary to find the right 

of the ring, the traverse and the speed of the sp 
eoneerned the work should run well provided 
are in good shape and the roving is right. No 


This natur: 
I know of a mill with this same make 


humidity conditions are watched closely. 
important. 
band drive, 2-inch ring, Number 2 flange, 71-inch traverse, 
ising l-inch staple, which has been making 13s 
with 


varp varn 


twist 


standard for several years, at a roll 


Tront 
speed of from 165 to 170 r. p. m., and the gauge of* these 
Everything behind the spinning 
be done, We 


of a “flap” around frames cause consider- 


frames is only 3-inches. 


must be right or this could not have seen 


the careless use 


ible harm on account of fly and slugs, but no doubt “O.P.” 


loes not tolerate such practices. 


Beyond a doubt “O. P-” is familiar with all the 


points I have mentioned but I may have suggested some- 


thing that has not had elose and this is about 


attention, 


he best that ¢ 


an be hoped for under the cireumstances. 


Epiror Corron : 
In reply to “O. P. (N. C 


] 


aown 


.)” who is having 
too many ends on his spinning I subn 


ing: 


I have gone over the information give inquiry 
very carefully and decided that “O. P.”’ is lucky 
varn manufacturer, both as to machines and 


His 


few of us have the privilege of manufacturin: 


is using. draft organization is very 


Food, 


from one inch cotton. 


My opinion is that “the straw that breaks the camel's 


back” in this case is the 8317 r. p. m. of his spindles. ] 


realize that 367 r. p. m. faster than standard doesn’t sound 


like very much when one is talking in terms of thousands, 


but when a thing is loaded to the limit and a little more 


1dded, it is over-loaded. I suggest that he cut his spindle 


speed down to about 7800. I believe that with this spindle 


speed he will be able to put on a traveler which will keep 


the yarn from ballooning excessively when the bobbin is 


full and be able to start the frames up after doftiing 


without an excessive number of ends coming down. It 
will be possible at the same time to take out one or two 
teeth of twist and still maintain his present breaking 
strength and at the same time speed up his front roll, thus 
making up to a great extent the front roll speed lost in 
cutting down his cylinder speed. 

In referring to a table of standards it is well to remem 
ber that they are made up for ideal conditions. Most men 
in practice do not have ideal couditions to deal with. Some 
have poor equipment, others have bad humidity conditions, 
others low stock and nearly all have a “skeleton in the 
for 


In a few cases where conditions are 


closet?’ which makes it them to determine 


necessary 


their own standards. 


COTTON 


unusually good 
exceeded, but thess 
ard it is a good 
get quality, quant 
quantity production 


is best to n 


nent as final 
lew or his tran 
conditions in t 
ard for 13s 


pulley on 


I wou 
thickness of 
the desired 
ete., until 
then lag 
Trames on 
standard, 
diameter 
nitely. It wil 
elers to suit 
larger drivin 
same ettect. 
of conducting 
nill where he 
There is 
haven’t sug 


tical 


would 

cylinder 

to use 

ty bobbin 


excessive 


tension of running 


at the same enough to prevent bal- 


looning when the n full. The only way to over- 


come the excess starting tension is to either slow down the 


evlinder as explained r decrease this ten- 


sion. I am going to illustrate the method of doing this 


with two simple sketches. A the ring in both 
B and ( 
The dotted: lines represent the 


the 


, 1 “ 
the do i line 


represents 


represent full and empty bobbins respec- 


eases; 


passage of the yarn 


tively. 


from traveler to the bobbin. It is evident that the 


} 4] 


approaches the center the it 


nearer more 
more tension 


The 


will drag on the traveler and therefore the 


on the varn and the more likelihood of its breaking. 


nearness of the approach of the line to the center is de 


ererore, if 


termined by the size of the empty bobbin. Th 


the size of the bobbin is increased it will decrease 


the starting tension on the yarn and make it possible to 


use a traveler h » when the 


bobbin 


avy enough to prevent ballooni 


is ful] in the case under discussion. 
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The Standard of Comparison 





EADERSHIP—conferred by reason of 
advantages not found in any other 
spool—has established Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools as the standard 
of comparison. 


You naturally wish to eliminate 
spooling wastes. Viewed in this light 
the reputation of Lestershires becomes 
doubly significant. Their success lies in 
the ability to give better and longer 
service. 


A survey of the advantages of Lester- 





“sy 


shire Vulcanized Fibre Spools gives the 
key to their wide usage. 


Advantage Points of 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Reduce direct labor covts. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills this 
loss runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from 
rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools 
and thus increase warper production 20% to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps. 

And thus better the quality and increase the production 
in your weave room. 
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It might be of further interest to state here that the 
traveler when it is running around the ring has two forces 


is wound 
fly oil 


The ideal eondition exists 


acting on it. They are the pull of the yarn as it 
on the bobbin and the tende nev of the traveler to 


the ring in a line tangent to it 


when these two forces are so evenly balanced as to pr 
vent excessive ballooning from one force and end breaks 
from the other. we. ©. Ly (45A.) 
Epitror Corron : 

I should think that the trouble with the work of “O. 


P. (N. C.)” is that 
insert enough turns of twist per inch. I 


his speed is too high, and he does not 


would suggest 
least 10 per cent, and put in about 


the 


that he cut his speed at 
two turns per inch more twist in yarn, 
Another thing that does not particularly look good to 
We 


On the same num- 


me is that he has only two processes of picking. have 
three processes, and a Murray cleaner. 
bers, with Y-inch staple cotton, we have besides the verti- 
the 


cal opener, blowing system, and automatic feeders on 


Our weights and drafts are about the same as 


I made a little caleu 


openers. 
those given by “O. P.” in his letter. 
lation on the speeds, and roughly speaking, the front rolls 
make about 140 to 145 r.p.m., and the spindles about 7,950 
r.p.m. If the other conditions in his spinning are in good 
shape, I don’t see why he shouldn’t come out very well. 
His carding lay-out, with the possible exception of only 
I have tried only two 


the 


secured with 


two processes of picking, is good. 
this 
spinning, but I never could get the 
While on 30s 
intermediate roving frames and doubk 


all right. oe 


processes on coarse yarn, and single roving in 


results I 


three processes. warp and 40s filling, with 


rovl he spin 


om i? 


D 


ning, we get by with it (Ga.) 


Epiror Corron: 


In submitting his question with reference to difficulty 


” 


in his spinning, “O. P. (N. C.)” gave the following lay-out 
for making 13s yarn: 
Picker TADS. «ic... 12 ounce 
Card sliver 57 grains 87.8 draft (5% waste) 
Ist Drawing ....... 60 grains 5.7 draft 
2nd Drawing ...... 60 grains 6.0 draf 
Cl ee .68 hank $9 dra 
Fine frames ....... 2.00 hank 5.8 draft 
oo) ee 13s 6.5 

Starting with the pickers, I note he states tl he has 
only two processes of picking. I have been at a number 
of mills of whieh I have records; and among these is the 


food run 


lay-out of a mill making 14s yarn, and they hav 


They used % to 1-inch cotton, and got good 


ning spinning. 


results. This mill ran three processes ol picking, and I 


am of the opinion that this is best, even in e work. 


where the doublings are light due to no intermediate pro- 


cess of picking. However, if a breaker picker is used 


with an automatie evener device, two processes of picking 
but I still 


have run both ways o1 


well, favor the three processes as I 


do fairly 


the same numbers of yarn and got 


the best results in good running spinnir Yr on three processes 
of picking. 

I would suggest that “O. P.” have a frame made tha 
is exactly a yard long and 40 inches wide, and take a lay 
and roll it out on the floor and weigh sections of the lap 
on a seale that will weigh fractions of an ounce—the max- 
imum variation from the lightest yard to the heaviest vard 


on, say, twelve tests in one-yard pieces in the lap, should 
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We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 


in their several factories 
BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 


FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST, a. M., GERMANY 


FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO.,G. m. b. H. 

FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 

AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION 

BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 

FRANKFURT, a. M.. GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


The forward step 
has been taken 


HE dyestuff consuming in- 
dustries never halt on the 
road of achievement. 


So this organization was formed 
to keep pace with your prog- 
ress. Now you may secure dye- 
stuffs that measure up to the 
requirements imposed by the 
critical standards of the day. 


Back of these dyes are the com- 
bined experience, knowledge 
and skill obtained through 
many, many years of successful 
service to dyestuff users. 


Quality is the result. 


New York Office 
230 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON 
159 High Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Steet 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. Ist Steet 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


- CORPORATION - 
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the size of the ring, but in making my suggestions I wiil 
assume that he is using a %g-inch bobbin. 

In the first place, in my own opinion, his rings are too 
large. A 2-inch ring is suitable for 6s and 8s yarn but 
is too large for 13s. Of course he can run a 2-:nch ring 
on 13s but will have to cut his speed below standard to do 
it—and he indicates that he is now considerably above 
standard. 

He further reports using two processes of picking, mak- 
ing a 12 ounce Jap and a 57 grain ecard sliver. I fully be- 
lieve that he would get better results if he would increase 
his laps to 13 ounces and his ecard sliver to 60 grains. The 
balance of his layout seems to be okeh, and he should have 
no trouble spinning 13s yarn, especially at 151 r. p. m. 
front rol] on spinning, as Draper’s standard is 168 r. p 

If “O. P.”’ will decrease the size of his ring to 1% 
inches, No. 2 flange, or to 1-5/16-inches No. 1 flange—the 
latter preferred—and change from warp winding to filling 
winding, if his carding is properly done, he can easily put 
his front roll speed up to 168 or 170 r. p. m., and his spit 
ning should run like a top. 

He says he is having 50 per cent more end breaking 
than he should have, which of course is bad. He a!*o says 
that if he puts on a traveler heavy enough to hold the bal- 
looning down, when the frame gets nearly full it will pull 
the ends down after the frame is doffed. This argument 
alone should convince any man that filling wind is prefer- 
able to warp wind, as it is impossible to regulate a travel- 
er on warp wind so that there will not be some part of the 
doff running badly. For instance, if he puts on a traveler 
light enough to make the spinning run good after a doff, 
it would be too light after it is full, and vice versa, as a 
traveler on an empty doff will cause excessive strain on the 
yarn. 

With filling wind this would be eliminated, as it would 
have no extreme tension at the beginning or finish of a 
doff, as the tension would be very evenly divided through- 
out the filling of a doff. With this condition, as he has 
given it, there is one of two things for him to do—cut his 
speed down to where his spinning will run, or else put on 
a smaller ring. 

This man is running a 2-inch ring on 13s, and I would 
be willing to bet a “gold mule” that he never runs any 
doff full, which would prove that he is not gaining any- 
thing by using a large ring, and merely thinks he is. In 
my opinion, one mistake our machinery builders have made 
in the past has been to put too large a ring on our spin- 
ning. 

With the layout as he gave it in his letter, and with 
the proper size ring, this man should be able to run his 
front roller at a speed of 200 r.p.m., and make his work 
run good. I am running 22s yarn at the same speed which 
he is running 13s, and I also use 1-inch staple cotton. 

“O. P.” further states that he has experimented with 
different kinds of travelers and has been running some No 
7-2 circle travelers, square point. If he would change to 
round point travelers he would get better results. I have 
never been able to see any good in the square point trav 
eler and would not have one in my mill. I believe that 
even a smaller traveler than a No. 2 would give him still 
better results, probably a No. 1-A circle. All manufac- 
turers do not make a No. 1-A traveler, but a good many 
of them do. 

I hope this opinion may be of some value to this and 
other readers of Corron. Conrtrisutor No. 4402. 
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Cone Belts. 


I have ead e ar ) { { N yur \ 
issue on the subiect “The Care of Belts’ and the thoug 
brought out ‘ iluab Coneentration or thought g 
to any item of expense that is of the same magnit 
belting costs around industrial plant Or akes 
dividual stand out prominently above : vorkers 

I would have been glad if “C. C.” would have carne 
the thought of tension, flexibility nd ret lurtner, 
larging on the thought of lo n machine output during 
the process of breaking in a! elt, that 1s putting I 
reasonably tight at first ind | ng it get set to the work 
and stretch itself out for a wee » and then tightening 

up and putting o work | 1 lot o $s in 
maci n DD ne é 
ing in a belt. 

One of the larger industr t 
their belting contracts carry one pa ularly import 
clause and that is that all belts purchased under their « 
tract must be ru n pullevs under a tension to remove pa 
of the stretch and develop any defects, if an) ere be 
and they figure that with their machine and attendant « 
they can better afford to pay the belting manufacturer a 


} ] 


premium than to stand the loss in under-production an 
loss in fuel or power consumption. 

Another high spot in “C. C.’s” article touches on 
very important matter of cone belts. I think he is wrong 
when he says, literally, we Americans can’t make cone 
belts. We don’t have to send abroad for them, because 
this thing about the grass being always greener on the other 


side of the fence is a mistake. 


An American made cone belt covers the precise outline 
of “C. C.’s” line of thought, minimum stretch, pliabilit 


an inner ply of soft leather having maximum adhesion and 





this adhesion supplemented by hollow rivets sunk below 
the surface that act as vacuum cups on the same principle 
as is used on automobile tires. The outer cking is made 
« withstand the rubbing action on the shipper and the 
er ply is not ceé ! v, because e tapered cone 
one edge of the inner ply has to travel faster than 


other and it either slips on that edge or the cement and 


stitching has to give way with a consequent shortened life 
The apparent ideal in a cone belt is one having t 

point of contact or fastening of the inner ply directly in 

the middle and not on the edges and by leaving this inne 


ply uncemented it can adapt itself on each side of the 
fastening, that is the load is taken exactly in the center ot 


the inner ply and each edge is loose so the leather ean give 


or adapt itself to the faster or slower surface speed of 
cone or taper. 

In the trave ot a belt tro one end ot a cone tot 
other there develops irregular movements and speeds if the 


inner ply is cemented and stitched because at some points 


in its travel the instant of contact or perfect adhesion is 
linble to come on one edge where the ameter 1s larger o1 
smaller and the other edge of the belt doing the slipping 
then say a drop of oil hits the cone, the edge of the be 

that is taking the load imn ediately slips and the other edge 
takes it up with just that differential in the speed as to 
the difference in the diameter of the e at the two points 


Where the inner ply is fastened in the center then either 


edge being loose or uncemented the leather gives and takes 
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Are you trying to have a fire? 


‘How long will it be before | havea fire?” ..... 


That’s what you invariably think every time you 
enter that room where your drums and barrels of 
paint oils are kept. You could hardly say you 
are trying to have a fire—but you do know the 
inammability and combustibility of oils, oil- 
soaked floors, rags, etc. 


The best insurance against fire is prevention. 
The best prevention is the Bowser system of 
safe storage—steel, air-tight tanks. 


Besides that, Bowser equipment saves 4% to 
12% waste on oils—saves your men’s time and 
the danger of accident and keeps the oils in bet- 
ter condition. 


Photographs of the right kind of storage systems 
and complete descriptions thereof are available. 
Talk to the next Bowser man who calls on you or 
drop a letter to Dept. 45 and say you are interest- 
ed in oil storage and in eliminating fire hazards. 
Write today! 











S.F. Bowser & Company, Inc. 


Pump and Tank Headquarters 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
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and the speed is positive to almost that accuracy as if it 
were driven with a cord or string. 

I should be glad to see more of these articles touching 
on the intimate things of plant operation. R. E. C. (Ga.) 
Reducing the Doffing Cost in Spinning. 

Epitor Corron : 

The boss spinners and section men who have found the 
cost of doffing an element that seemed unproportionately 
high in bringing up the cost of spinning might be interested 
in knowing how Cliff Kinsler, boss spinner at the Issa 
queena Mills, Central, S. C., has devised to reduce that 
cost. 

“Cliff” as he is familiarly known by the mill force, is 
one of the most alert practical room overseers the writer 
has known. Beginning work in the mill at the age of ten 
years, and being denied the opportunity of a high school 
education, he has not shunned the duties nor evaded the 
opportunities for studying the mill business, and going 
forward. He is always on the lookout for methods to in- 
erease the efficiency of his room. He is an excellent student 
in the evening school for textiles, and is looking forward all 
the time. 

Since introducing the reader to this boss 


“spinner,” a 
short description of his scheme and how he came upon :t 
will follow. Cliff had heard that a nearby mill was doing 
something to reduce “costs” in the spinning room, so he 
As he studied 


He figured that one 
way to reduce costs was to reduce man Jabor, for a machine 


visited that mill to Jearn how it was done. 


their processes an idea came to him. 


properly handled works cheaper than a man. Then he ex- 


amined his bobbins ecarefuuy to see if they had all the 
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yurn they could take. It occurred that the lower part of 


the bobbin might have more yarn wound on it, if the speed 


of the builder motion was cut down some for the first 


part of its traverse. Since the motion was uniform, be 


eause it was regulated by a uniform wheel attached to the 


worm gear, it s circle would 


appeared that the shape of th 


have to be modified. Fig 


gy. 1 illustrates the n 
That part 
E H F was cut out, giving the 


otion as was 
and Fig. 2 as after the 
E F and the 


gear as shown in Fig 2. 


between line 


change. 


elircumterence 


It is readily seen that as wor 5 Pig. 2, rms and 
gear b is moved forward, that chair s not let off as fast 
as for the same number of teeth in Fig. 1, because the dis 
tance from G to any point between E and F, Fig. 2, is less 
than the radius of the wheel around which the bu 
chain is drawn. This motion, however, gradually increases 


as point F' comes nearer to point H, or as GF becomes more 


nearly parallel to a horizontal line through the axis 

gear, as line GH. In other words, as point F, Fig. 2 
moves forward the rate of speed s increased till it reaches 
the point H as compared with the let off from F to H it 
Fig. 1. From this time on the motion is uniform unt e 


bobbin is filled. Since, however, the distance le 





chain C, Figure 2, is less than that let off on C, Fig 
fur any given number of teeth on the gear during 3 
period, it will require a longer time for the builder to n 

its full traverse. It has taken about niné per cent long: 
time to let off the same distance as in Fig. 1. There has 
been more yarn wound on the bobbin. The doffing 
which is regulated by this motion is increased. The period 


cost heing about nine per cent longer, the cost of doffing 


—— . 44 t 1x ] ~, ] 
IS proportionately aecreased. 
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Are you trying to have a fire? 


‘How long will it be before | havea fire?”’..... 


That’s what you invariably think every time you 
enter that room where your drums and barrels of 
paint oils are kept. You could hardly say you 
are trying to have a fire—but you do know the 
inflammability and combustibility of oils, oil- 
soaked floors, rags, etc. 


The best insurance against fire is prevention. 
The best prevention is the Bowser system of 
safe storage—steel, air-tight tanks. 


Besides that, Bowser equipment saves 4% to 
12% waste on oils—saves your men’s time and 
the danger of accident and keeps the oils in bet- 
ter condition. 


Photographs of the right kind of storage systems 
and complete descriptions thereof are available. 
Talk to the next Bowser man who calls on you or 
drop a letter to Dept. 45 and say you are interest- 
ed in oil storage and in eliminating fire hazards. 
Write today! 














S.F. Bowser & Company, Inc. 


Pump and Tank Headquarters 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
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and the speed is positive to almost that accuracy as if it 
were driven with a cord or string. 

I should be glad to see more of these articles touching 
on the intimate things of plant operation. R. E. C. (Ga.) 
Reducing the Doffing Cost in Spinning. 

EpiTor Corron : 

The boss spinners and section men who have found the 
cost of doffing an element that seemed unproportionately 
high in bringing up the cost of spinning might be interested 
in knowing how Cliff Kinsler, boss spinner at the Issa 
queena Mills, Central, S. 
cost. 

“Cliff,’ as he is familiarly known by the mill force, is 


C., has devised to reduce that 


one of the most alert practical room overseers the writer 
Beginning work in the mill at 
years, and being denied the opportunity of a high school 


has known. the age of ten 
education, he has not shunned the duties nor evaded the 
opportunities for studying the mill business, and going 
He is always on the lookout for methods to in- 
He is an excellent student 


forward. 
erease the efficiency of his room. 
in the evening school for textiles, and is looking forward all 
the time. 

Since introducing the reader to this boss 


‘spinner,” a 
short description of his scheme and how he came upon 1! 
Cliff had heard that a nearby mill was doing 
in the spinning room, so he 
visited that mill to /earn how it was done. As he studied 
He figured that one 


will follow. 
something to reduce “costs” 


their processes an idea came to him. 
way to reduce costs was to reduce man labor, for a machine 
properly handled works cheaper than a man. Then he ex- 
bobbins if they had all the 


amined his sarefurry to see 
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yarn they could take. It occurred that the lower part of 


the bobbin might have more yarn wound on it, if the speed 


of the builder motion was cut down some for the first 


part of its traverse. Since the motion was uniform, be 


eause it was regulated by a uniform wheel attached to the 


worm gear, it appeared that the shape of this circle would 


have to be modified. Fig. 1 illustrates the motion as it was 
and Fig. 2 as after the change. That part between line 
E F and the circumference E H F was eut out, giving the 
gear as shown in Fig 2 

It is readily seen that as worm a, Fig. 2, turns and 
gear b is moved forward, that chain c¢ is not let off as fast 
as for the same number of teeth in F o. 1, because the dis 


tance from G to any point between F and F, Fig. 2, is less 


than the radius of the wheel around which the builder 


chain is drawn. 


This motion, however, gradually increases 
as point F comes nearer to point H, oras GF becomes more 
nearly parallel to a horizontal line through the axis 





GH. In 


moves forward the rate of speed 


gear, as line other words, as point F, Fig. 2, 


1S increased tui 
F to H 


trom 


he point H as compared with the let off 


t 

Fig. 1. From this time on the motion is uniform until the 
bobbin is filled. Since, however, the distanre let off 
chain C, Figure 2, is less than that let off on C, Fig 


fur any given number of teeth on the gear during : 
period, it will require a longer time for the builder to make 
its full traverse. It has taken about niné per cent longe 
time to let off the same distance as in Fig. 1. There has 
been more yarn wound on the bobbin. The doffing ti 


which is regulated by this motion is increased. 
cost heing about nine per cent longer, the cost of 


IS proport ionatelv deereased. 
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Warp Dyeing and Sizing Equipment 















THREE COMPARTMENT MACHINE CONTINUOUS SYSTEM 
WARP DYEING EQUIPMENT 
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WARP DYEING MACHINE 


























— SHORT CHAIN WARP DYEING MACHINE WITH DOUBLE FOLDER — 
RG] SHORT CHAIN TWO-COMPARTMENT WARP SIZING MACHINE [6] AND PLAITING DOWN MOTION fe we 


The accompanying Cuts illustrate only a few of the many different standard and special Machines which we build for handling the 
Dyeing and Sizing of Chain Warps 

We build the most complete line of Machinery of this kind that is used in Dye Houses, from the simplest and smallest Single Compart- 
ment Machines on a Short Chain System of Dyeing up to the largest Machines ever built by any concern in the World for handling Warp 
Indigo Dyeing for Denims on a Long Chain System. 


Let us have your problems in Warp handling propositions, whether it is for your Warping, Beaming, Dyeing or Sizing, and our 
experience will be at your disposal 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


. : r wr 

Gastonia, N. C. 

Builders of Linking Warpers, Balling Warpers, Beaming Warpers, Balling Attachments, Warp Dyeing Machines, Beaming Machinery, 
Reels, Cloth Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
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This saving is made in the spinning room. Uther 
things being equal, Mr. Kinsler says savings are made on 
down the line until all the yarn is off all the bobbins. In 
other words, it would seem to take nine per cent less hand 
hing in the spooler room on warps, and also in the weave 
room on filling, as the filling of batteries is reduced a like 
amount. 

This appears to be a most excellent example of a man 
using initiative and not being satisfied with things just be- 
cause he can get by, but looking for devices and methods of 
improving his room and making it more efficient at all 
times. Contrisutor No. 81. 
Uneven Tension on Fly Frames. 

Epitor Corton : 

There have been quite a few suggestions in answer to 
“G. D. S. (8. C.)” in reference to uneven tension on fly 
“G. D. S.” said his ends run loose at the begin- 


One man 


frames. 
ning of the set and tight at the end of the set. 
recommends a change of the lay; another to build up on 
the bottom cone; and another a tighter rack gear. 

My suggestion to “G. D. 8.” is to use a lay that covers 
the surface of the bobbin, the first layer not riding but be 
laid close enough to cover the bobbin. Then change the 
cone gear, which would be larger in the case the ends start 
slack. A gear should be used that will start the ends at 
the right tension with the cone belt one inch from the 
small end of the bottom cone. 
rack gear instead of a smaller one, as suggested by “K. F. 
F.” in a recent issue. “K. F. F.” also states that “ten 
changes on a thirty tooth rack gear on Howard and Bul 


Then change to a larger 


lough speeders let the cone belt out more than ten changes 
on a thirty-four tooth rack gear. This is the case on any 
make of speeder.” This makes me if he 
ehanged the rack gear on other makes of frames. 

T. M. (Miss.) 


wonder ever 


Card Settings and Gauges. 


Eprtor Corton : 

I note in the May number of Corron that “Contributor 
No. 14” gives his ideas on setting card flats. I take it that 
there are more different ideas about setting and grinding 
‘~ards than on any other one thing in a cotton mill. I 
learned to grind under a man who used to grind the sta- 


tionary or wood top flats. He told me that what “Contribu- 


tor No. 14” ealls “progressive setting’ was used or the 


old-fashioned ecards because the flats were stationary, and 
the flats nearest the feed or back of the ecard were clothed 
with coarser wire than those nearer the front Sines | 
have gone through the experience of grinding ani no 
have full charge of our ecard room, with the except 

hiring help and doing clerical work. I feel I can add my 


bit of information, in the hope that it will benefit someone 


I do not see any reason for setting one flat on a ecard 


for it 1s MV opinion that 


differently from any other flat, 


the stock delivered by the licker-in sometimes is earrit 


around by the cylinder several times before being delivered 
to the doffer. 
And as to “loose and tight gauges,” mentioned by sev 


eral correspondents, I wish to say that “there 
5, 7, 10 or 12 


ain’t no suel 


animal.” <A gauge is a gauge whether it be 
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What some e¢all a “loose 10” may really be a 12 or a “tight 
10” may be a 7. There is othing dennite about a OOSE€ 
or tight gauge.” <A grinder should learn just how much 


resistance a gauge should have to be just right, and then 


treat every card as an individual unit, because I could ne 
set every card exactly the same and get exactly the same 
results on any job I have ever tried. 

I read “How Other Men Manage” each mor nd ge 
lots of helpful ideas, and if n letter 1s worth printing 
I will come again and tell you my opinion on other ques 
tions in the ecard roon There are several questions that 
I may ask later. ie. CNS 

Testing for Losses at the Slashers. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have read the slasher proble I e May issue sub 

mitted by “Contributor No. 2635.” I belie ll that 


as Or sizing ma 


thinks it is getting 75 per cent of the sol 


terials put into the size batches is doing remarkably we 
From a thorough test just made on coarse yarns, very 


dirty stuff, weighing all the materials, I figured that 40 
per cent of the starch, gums and softener disappeared; the 
60 per cent was accounted for the gain, which was the 
difference between the varn weighed in and the sized yarr 


This test was cold size 
in the kettle in 
aown 


taken out 


This size was made the regular way, 50 


into barrels to cool for two 


gallons at a time, run 


or three days before using. Then a shrinkage in bulk and 


weight takes place 
loss from evaporation in thé 


the cooling process, besides a little 


process of sizing. I believe 


the shrinkage referred to would mean about the same thing 
boiling point. I 


know the 


as condensation at the slasher running at 


remember previous experiences on slashers, and 
day’s rut 


We had to keep making up the eons stency bv 


large amount of condensation taking place in 
on denims. 
adding more material, and at times, such as noon and 
morning, we drew off the size box and renewed it. 
I should think 


attachments and 


that a modern mill, using up-to-date 
recording instruments, should get at least 
Of course 


light 


60 per cent of the sizing material into the yarn. 


some allowance must be made between very sizing 


sizing, as more condensation would 


And I 


n individual size kettles, carefully, 


extremely heavy 


and 


take place when running very light believe 


that a good test, made 


aceurate weighings, would be surprising. I would 


that as 


with 


many as test for their own 


suggest can, MaKe 


benefit and send in the findings to Corron. 
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Value of Twist in Roving. 
Epitor Corton : 

On the discussion page of the April number of Corron 
appeared this heading: “What Is the Value of Twist in 
Roving ?” “DAL, (NN C)” 


In reply, I wish to say that the value of twist in roving 


signed by 


from finisher speeders is, in my opinion, stronger roving. 
Now let’s see what strength gives us in roving. First, we 
wil! have fewer ends breaking down at the fingers. Sec- 
ond, it will enable one to run a lighter tension on the ends. 
Third, there will be more wraps on the fingers. Fourth, 
more yards or pounds can be run on a bobbin, thereby 
less Fifth, it off better 


and with fewer break-downs in the creel on spinning and 


time lost in doffiing. will wind 
fewer bobbins of roving for spinners to put in because ot 
increased yardage or pounds to each bobbin. 

But I wish to say that I am opposed to evolution. | 
am not going to accept the theory that God made man 
from a monkey. Now that brings me to my point. Any- 
one who wants to can make a spimning frame out of a 
speeder, but for me, I prefer to use both. 


if we had a speeder that would run a ribbon roving with 


In my opinion, 


no twist, it would make a more uniform thread, smoother 
and stronger. It would also run much better on the spin- 
I should like to hear from others through the “How 
R. R. (N. C.) 


ning. 
Other Men Manage” department on this. 
Epiror Corton : 

In the April issue of Corron I see where “D. A. D. 
(N. C.)” wants a discussion started on the value of twist 


in the roving. 
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Let us first consider the value of more twist, or as I 
understand “D. A. D.” a little more than standard. 

(1) A hittle extra twist will aid the strand to over- 
come the slight friction of the hollow leg, and a full bobbin 
is built without a break. 

(2) No matter how much the finger or presser pad is 
caused to press on the surface of the bobbin, if the stock 
is fluffy and the strand does not have a few extra turns 
to the inch the bobbin will be soft. 

(3) A little extra twist will help keep down the fly 
in the spinning room, because this extra twist holds nearly 
all fibers, and this is a help to the spinner, simply because 
roving will hold together better, which means that the fibers 
in the eross section of the strand are not disarranged. 

That is why roving packed away for weeks will not 
run as well. When I pack roving, I always insert an extra 
tooth of twist in all the roving to be packed. 

The old idea of putting just enough twist in the roving 
to turn the skewer was long ago rejected by most practical 
Conditions are re- 
Lack of twist will 


the thinking habit. 
versed, as previously explained. (1) 
cause the end to snap during the building of the set, be- 


carders that had 


* eause the friction in the hollow leg is stronger than the 


strand, and although many claim that less twist will give 
more production, that is only true when the strand is 
stronger than the friction in the hollow leg, which is great 
on damp days. (2) A lot of-soft bobbins are made. Some 
ring spinners get the idea that it is single and refuse to 
creel them. They knock around the room for a few days 
and then are perhaps knifed. (3) A soft strand will al- 
low much short fiber to escape and make a different diam- 


eter bobbin, due to the presser rods not being positioned 
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Hank Counter 


—and There's the Proof'/ 


Knowing full well that with a Root 
Counter, his unusually big day’s run 
will be accepted as strictly unpadded, 
-ach operator will extend his efforts 
to the utmost in order to “hang up” 





a record. This alone would merit 
Root installations, but it isn’t the 
only reason why they should be 


placed on every production machine; 

in addition, 

They keep actual and estimated costs 
identical 

They eliminate that safety margin in 
vour estimate which so very often 
is the cause for the loss of an order 
to competition 

But this isn’t all—our latest literature will tell 


you. Want it? 
The ROOT Co. 
7 Beck St., Bristol, Conn. 
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W. A. Kennedy 
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alike on the hollow leg of the flyer. 

The right amount of twist that should be inserted in 
the roving or yarn is obtained only by diligent study and 
experience, To judge, you must have the foregoing require- 
ments. Then one can go to the mixing room and sample 
the cotton and right there decide whether the new stock 
requires more or less twist. 

It should be known also that twist suitable for the win- 
ter months would not be suitable for the summer months. 
So then we must admit that there is much to consider 
ist in roving. The passage of the strand 


when we insert twist 


from the drawing rolls to the surface of the bobbins, the 
stock 


in the pro- 


, 
or the 


construction of bobbin and strand, the naturé 

and its peculiarity, enough to turn the skewer 
ceeding process, or in other words, prevent the evil know: 
as breaking back in the next process, length of staple and 
atmospheric conditions. 

tems 


When a man is a good judge of all the foregoing ite: 


he is worth his weight in gold to a mill, 
judge the number of turns to the inch that should be in 


eht make condi 


} l 
Necause he can 


serted for different mixings, and what m 
tions deplorable can be headed off, and instead, longer and 


better production ean be turned off. WasH (R. IT.) 


Epitor Corron : 
In regard to the request of “D. A. D.” in the April 


number of CorTrron concerning a discussion on the value of 


twist in roving, this reminds me of an experience I had at 


one time. I had just taken charge of the first card roo 


I had ever run. The superintendent was a good old mill 


man and he knew how to grade eotton. I was getting on 


the grade of 


well and the work was running smoothly for 


yarns we made. 
time a change was made in superin- 


In the course of 


tendents. The new superintendent was a spinner, not say 
ing that a boss spinner does not know cotton grading, but 
in this case this fellow did not. The first 
promoted me, was a carder and had had experience on 
nixing cottons 


make a 


man, the one who 


down the line. He knew the importance ot 


and grading. The new man naturally wanted to 


showing. We were making a yarn in which we could use 
some off-grades in light tinges, but that was about as low 
as we could get by on, so he bought the cotton for a little 


less, and he bought it regardless of the length and strength. 
twist for 


He had 


repointed roving skewers and done everything possible, but 


It was not long before I had to increase my 


tl his ereels. 


1e spinner; it was breaking back in 


nothing would do but for me to inerease the twist, which 


I did. 
strength dropped down. 
In those days we had no humidifiers. 
We did everything to hold up 
We began t 
1e picker room 
all 


made a 


Soon his work hegan to run worse and the breaking 


Things simply 


went from bad to worse. 


a) 


It had gone down on us. 
to tl 


our production. 
have all sorts of waste coming back 
This made bad 


too much 


worse, as We 


It 


for remixing. matters 


know what reworked waste means. 


still weaker yarn. 
I went to the superintendent and told him that our cot 


ton was just not up to its strength. He had a lot of eon 


fidence in me and I always tried to work to everybody’s 
interest; so he said “Well, we have around fifty of the 


same bales of cotton on hand from last year, so we will 


We did. 
we eould to reduee the 


go back on it and just see.” The spinner and 


I began to work on our waste all 
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amount going Dack to De rewor! il Ve gol pack on 
good old sailing basis aga na Ww e¢ 

Now I want to say that in the st in 
the roving is a very porta g ich twist, 
as we all know, will cut production and too much twist 
will ruin rollers, but above all things, good judgment 
should be used. There should not be too little twist, which 
will allow the roving to streté ! re n the 
ereels. Sometimes the eotton belng i De rig 
it may have the grading qualit ypearance but still 
it ean be 1 weak naturt Ir ( ) ay 
rrade up, but if the stapie re or 
twist, and the idea 1s ng vis e ro 
ing to carry the r ne iy € ) ) S 
no reason why cien S d 
still will be str l winding I 
so in the creel at the spinning a1 n no é 
but the irn W ke unev | ¢ ere re as 
! bad inning spin! 4 ) s $ This 
very evil as f any e 

Cotton xing $ I ta | 1 portance in¢ I in 
overseer will go to the ypening roo yu ) nd 


nake a stud ol 


“tween his fingers and thumbs e ar en WwW 
ip his Xi! oO wa ng ¢ nning. I Q 
s the piace where e wor y ) 4 S ) 

In closing, w say that I thing as fivur 
ng the rig yr roy o” ] ll vist to 
be pu I ng ol a certa rrade o ) e right 
twist is gotten b e res ) ise jus 
he same as a travele i spr ng Ir e 1s rived at to 
meet that special conditio1 I have neve ind two 
nills run g I e grades 14 Ss nae yndi 
ions wer same Pe. ! AT 
Epitor Corron 

In rep oO reque ». A N. ¢ ‘ 
opinion of others concerning ) of putting only 
enough twist in roving I skewe will say at 
my opinion, DAS I actua experle ¢ g ha roving 
needs more twis n bare enough to turt e skewer 
I will give m xperience along this line 

I had charge of spinr @” severa irs ago in a mill 
running 62s combed varn from 12 ng. The spin 
ning hegar » Tun bad iy d I ] Tor eP rouble but 
eould find nothing wrong ir e spinning ro The 
roving did not break ] ere¢ ad apne a » be eve n, 
but the end of the varn where e ends ke had the ap 
pearance of thin aces in the 1 ng 

| ven ver ne rolls ( ( é 
that was not smooth; I se ( sa lose as possible ) 
keep fron iking cockly yarn. | In’t ce nv results 
I then asked the earder to pu too vist. W 
ne promptly efused oO 1 S no a S17 e roving 
was not breaking back ir e creels that was p1 
iad plenty of twist IT then brought the s ender 
+} a enin? ing roo 7 d c S } 

a ive one To ith more twist 1 1 Y he 
did I move | i}] ¢ old roving fron yT 

ind put in the new w . ( vor 
began to ple p at onee Ass ’ r 
nt and we had eels filled w inning 





















































Fungi—or dry rot—is the mill owner’s 
worst enemy. This destroyer thrives in 
the abnormally high humidity found in 
cotton and worsted mills. Untreated sub- 
flooring and timbers, no matter how 
sound or how high the heart contents 
cannot long with- 
stand their vigorous 
attack. 


In years gone by, 
many methods of 
construction and 
many types of wood 
were used to com- 
bat this decay. But not until science dis- 
covered that creosote oil poisoned the 
food on which the fungi fed, was this per- 
plexing problem of construction solved. 


But even such a powerful specific as creo- 
sote oil must be scientifically applied to 
make timber impervious to dry rot. 


COTTON 


(reo-pine 
Sub- flooring 











To prevent fungous infection or decay, 
the creosote must be able to penetrate 
the wood deep enough to form a continu- 
ous exterior shell of poisonous treated 
wood, deeper than any surface checks 
which are likely to develop, and to retain 
its toxicity or pol- 
soning power under 
continuous service. 


Creo-pine sub-floor- 
ing is treated by 
the S. W. P. vac- 
uum pressure pro- 
cess which first 
draws out all the sap and then forces the 
creosote oil deep into the pores of the 
wood under tremendous pressure. The 
result is a sub-flooring impervious to dry 
rot. That is why Creo-pine is the stand- 
ard sub-flooring in cotton mill construc- 
ion. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices: 
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was running as well as ever. 


I have also had the experience of too much twist in 
roving, which is as bad if not worse, than not enough. 


©. Ay: Ms (8. C.) 


Potato Starch Sizing Formula. 


Epiror Corron: 

I note the request of “Contributor No. 4462” for some 
information that refers to potato starch in sizing. 

As the inquirer wishes for a general potato starch for- 
mula I am concentrating my attention and remarks on a 
26-inch gingham. From my suggestions he should be able 
to work out a satisfactory formula for each of his styles. 
A little experimenting and close attention to the results 
obtained will soon put him on the right road. The final 
criterion of any size mix is the weaving. 

In the original question I note that he starts with 185 
this I assume that the finished 


the neighborhood of 225 


gallons of water. From 
volume of size is somewhere in 
gallons. For each 185 gallons of water I advise 112 pounds 
of potato starch. 
batches of 35 to 40 pounds each; letting the first batch agi 
tate while the second batch is being weighed, and so on. 


The starch should be put into water in 


Then, the whole should be agitated for at least one-half 
hour before the steam is applied. It has been my experi 
ence with potato starch that the starch granules start to 
swell and burst at about 140 degrees F. Therefore I have 
always made it a practice to put the sizing compound and 
softener in the mix at this temperature. After the mix has 
reached the boiling point, 212 degrees F., 
should be applied to keep it “rolling over’ freely, and the 
cooking continued for about 40 minutes. The steam can 
then be turned off and the agitation stopped: the size 
In the size vat the size should be kept 


just enough stean 


being ready to use. 
boiling to secure good penetration and to avoid laps on 
the cylinders, but violent boiling should be avoided. 

With regard to the amount of sizing compound and 
tallow, I prefer to leave this to the inquirer, but I might 
add that with potato starch it has been my experience that 
more than 5 per cent—of the weight of starch—leads to 
soft warps, and again the warps do not open up well be 
hind the harnesses, but the ends seem to cling to each other. 

If my remarks bring any further questions to the mind 
of the inquirer, I shall be glad to answer them to the best 
of my ability. Contrisutor No. 4468. 


Tight and Loose Gauges and the Result. 


Epitor Corron: 


reader of vou agazine for some time 


I have been a your 1 zin 
and enjoy it, especially “How Other Men Manage,” and 
am taking the liberty of writing some myself. 

> 


In the April issue “R. H. 
his ecards. In 


(Ga.)’’ elaims he ean set to 


a loose gauge o my opinion there is only 


one way to set with gauges. In setting cards I would use 


the following: doffer, .007: flats, .007; licker-in, .010; 
knives, .010; feed plates, .012. Set the licker-in to a .012 
tight so that the .010 feels okeh. The knives and feed 


plate can be set to the required gauge as the licker-in fillet 
does not bend, but in setting the doffer or flats set to a .010 


tight so that the .007 feels okeh. This insures an accurate 


setting 


if. 


Now, if “R. H.” sets to what he calls a .007 loose. the 
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chances are it is anywhere from .010 to .015 and possib] 


wider. On the other hand, if he sets to a .010 tight 


may be al] right, but when the gauge is removed the wires 
might be touching, as the re bends very easil 

The tight setting wil] ruin clothing in no time, and the 
loose setting wil] poor cleaning. so it can be easily seen 
that a few more seconds used in setting will be well wort! 
while. 

I am sure that anyone who is setting to a tight gauge 
or a loose gauge will find he has a \ range of settings 
over his room. 

In regard to a vibrating mill, it might be advisable 
set the flats wider, especially on 45-inch cards, but the 
rest of the card is very rigid and does not need the wide 
settings. The flats can be sets wide without being set loose 


In the May issue, “C. S. F. (Ala.)” asks if there will 
be any difference in drafting a 
bobbin. I 
they would draft the same. 
no difference in the drafting, providing the 


soft bobbin and a 


would Say that if both bobbins sized the 
Twist and tension would make 
bobbins 
equal in weight yard for yard. The only objection to a 


difficulty of making it run well 


hard or soft bobbin is the 


in the creel. B. E. R. (Mass 
Outlines of Cost Finding. 
Epitror Corton: 

We are at a stage in commercial ory wher anu 
facturers are seeking ways and means to cheapen produ 
tion, and I propose in t article to enumerate one of the 
chief items in business, a ich neglected, until a few years 


ago, vital part of the duties of any bu 


f 


Before we can state the price of any article manufa 


tured we must have placed the factory on a proper basis 
for cost finding. 

We must have enough capital to p: bujldings 
machinery, etc.. and to carry us over a trading period un 


til such times as we get a ret 
rial used. 

A. We have indirect costs that include the salaries of 
staff and foremen, rent of buildings, insurance of buildings, 
taxes, depreciation, interest 


on capital, and 


B. Direct costs such as raw materials, carriage of raw 





materials, cost of treatment of these incl g steam, water 
power, lighting, wages, repairs, delivery charges, insurance 
and taxes. 

Having the foregoing, we are now ready to manufacture 


goods, but to make the business pay and earn profits, wi 


must follow every detail and process throughout to enable 


the management to fix a fair competitive price 


What is wanted is accurate measurement, and rigoro 
examination of the evidenc 

All scientific knowledge depends observation a 
first hand; say in three stages: First, observation. that 
the recording and collection of facts: second, correlatio 
the grouping and arrangement of fac and third, gener 
ization or the deduction of gener prineiples rhe 
the foreman has a great deal to do w 
the work of the eost ele 
general manager st draw theref? t ceneral 
ciples. 

It is the substitution of this precis ethod of observa 
tion and the rigorous examination of evidence for the slip 
shod and indifferent methods of e past whic stitute 
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The only reason that 


there are not more miles of improved roads at 
your service, is the brutally excessive annual 
cost of maintaining and repairing inferior pave- 
ments already laid. 


Keeping old roads open is the leak through 
which your tax-dollars are pouring. 


Those communities in which vitrified brick 
pavements were laid 20, 25, 30 and 35 years ago 
are the fortunate ones. Many of those streets and 
roads have not yet cost the tax-payers a dollar 
in repairs. In numbers of instances those veteran 
brick pavements have outlasted two and three suc- 
cessive nearby pavements built of other materials. 


Don’t let this upkeep and pavement that outlasts the bonds. 
maintenance leak continue into For facts and figures to support 
the future. Advocate to your your arguments, let us send you 
neighbors, friends and business official data and information 
associates vitrified brick—the collected from public records. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASS’N 
Engineers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Pavement That OUTLASTS The Bond 
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the scientific in the new system of cost finding. The ob 
ject is two-fold. First, on the productive side. there is a 
check on methods with a view to the elimination of waste. 
Second, on the selling side, there is a guide to an economic 
or reasonable price. 

Unless a strict account is kept of the operations show 
ing their progress in black and white, converted into dol 


} ’ 
f 


lars, you have only a rough idea of ihe effect of what you 
are doing and may easily overlook waste. Cause and effect 
in modern industry are too multifarious for the unaided 
eye of man to follow; the separate facts must be stated and 
summarized and the result set down in clear understandable 
form. 

The management must have constantly before it suf 
ficiently detailed statements to enable it to point out the 
weak spots. The figures must be thoroughly analyzed; they 
must be thoroughly diagnosed. 

What is essential to a cost accountant? 

He must first thoroughly understand what he is aiming 
for; he must not be hazy or his resultant figures will be 
hazy. He must want to know first, what is the cost of a 
particular process, and second, what is the cost of the fin 
ished product. Then third, what is the cost of a particular 
order. 

By process, I mean each individual production center 
such as one finds in a complete cotton mill, opening, card 
ing, spinning, spooling, warping, beaming, slashing, twist 
ing, weaving, dyeing, printing, finishing, make-up and sell 
ing. Each and every department must be checked separate- 
ly, and each process or order as minutely as possible. If 
cost finding sheets for each style or order are made out 
correctly space should be allowed for the exact cost of that 
order to be shown against the calculated costs. 

The foreman is the man responsible for the exact book 
ing of each process, the material used and the time ocen- 
pied. He must superintend or book, first, production; 
second, time, and third, materials used. 

It is essential that a record of production is made’ ac 
curately for every department, separately or the final rec 
ords are useless. 

It is necessary that all work shou!d be planned to save 
time, labor, and in some eases, very often, materials. To 
facilitate this every foreman should be given a knowledge of 
the necessity of the time for delivery of orders. 

It may be policy sometimes to run through various 
orders together, say in the dyehouse, but time of delivery 
must not be sacrificed to enable that to be done. It may 
not pay. Penalties sometimes oceur for non-fulfillment of 
ie first 


1 
} 


contract which may wipe out all the gain won in t 
instance. 

Time is one of the first essentials in cost finding. A 
great many of the factors in cost increase greatly according 
to the amount of time spent thereon. So that the manage- 
ment must know the exact cost of each process; they must 
know the hours or minutes spent on each process. So far 
time is an important item in determining three separate and 
important items: First, wages; second, on costs or fixed 
charges; and third, steam and power. 

So far as an average process cost is concerned it is 
no doubt sufficient to know the number of hours which 
that particular machine or process is working. 

In time keeping for working a process, working time is 
meant. 

The process of getting ready must be taken into con 
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BLOXONEND 


The Floor That Stands the “Gaff” 





Bloxonend is the result of over 30 years experience 
and research with heavy duty floorings. It com- 
bines those qualities that are recognized as in- 
dispensable in a factory floor—durability, lasting 
smoothness, and resiliency. The installation of 
Bloxonend is exceedingly simple and rapid—and 
once laid, it will require no maintenance and out- 
last the building in which it is installed. That’s 


ECONOMY! 





Comes in Sections up to 8 ft. long 


A few representative users in the Textile industry 
include: American Woolen Company, Columbus 
Mfg. Company, Magnet Knitting Mills, Viscose 
Company, Silk Finishing Company of America, and 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Send for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘R’’ Containing 
Complete Bloxonend Information 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Representatives in all principa ies 


BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth~-Stays Smooth 
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_Mi CLEANSER 


minon MES. co 





The Scientific 


SCRUBBING POWDER 


for Textile Mill Floors 





MI CLEANSER IS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED NOT 


TO LEAVE THE SLIGHTEST SCUM TO COLLECT 
NOR WILL 


“. *eppenete: 
SINCE 1915 


DIRT, OR SLIPPERY SURFACE TO ENDANGER OPERATORS. 
IT INJURE THE SKIN OR ANY SURFACE BEING CLEANED. 


GIVE MI CLEANSER A‘TRIAL IN YOUR MILL 
IT MEANS CLEANER—BRIGHTER FLOORS AT 
FAR LESS COST 


YOUR ORDER WILL BE SHIPPED THE DAY IT REACHES US 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Omeneren vn enomomneneonn pn vvvvuvuvnonvvvansipannebisneeash 044) ovsesoiOANSNapngnoneo\ihnnnepnnenovenoaubanoonnnennons 


Asheville, N. C. 


5 
AUERUeNnunmmntnnnens i ivvntueatiincovuesiivenniceeeyi4ggscctstannaacy ent ett oueenbennRnt et ceeevueeens eneuuecnogenes 40 ce4yceens cers nens44etc 1 caurenes4000s(4ENG00009010 FTTLPONRNMENADEAs4iA44COTOETOO OOcueanesscoto4navonoeunenscexsveeusuocuamacarvetis«nsquencodseusutensruedsccueriety 


F or ventilating , 


The installation of a Buffalo Ventilat- 
ing System in your dyehouse or bleachery 
gives you a guarantee of satisfactory ven- 
tilation—permanently Hundreds of users 
testify to the effectiveness of Buffalo 
equipment, 

For mechanical draft service, Buffalo 
fans are the choice of the largest power 
companies, because of their efficiency, re- 
liability, economy and long life. 

For exhausting and conveying, Buffalo 
Slow Speed Mill Exhausters save from 
15% to 50% in Horsepower in addition to 
their longer life and lower maintenance 
costs. 

No matter what you need for handling, 

E heating or conditioning air—there is Buf- 
falo equipment to take care of your re- 
' quirements, 


Buffalo F tei Co. tinieny & 





Bali? fans 
_—il| 
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sideration. It will vary in proportion in actual running 
time according to the length of run or size of order put 
through the process. How much can we charge for short 
running time and how much ean we allow for longer runs. 
To ascertain this it is necessary to know the number of 
hours spent in getting ready. Taking costs more deeply, it 
may be necessary to know the amount of time spent on 
each individual operation, as if a bonus (premium) system 
were introduced, the time oceupied on each individual op 
eration would be required. There are some employees who 
do not like their time constantly supervised and checked, 
so the better way is to fix up some automatic recorder 
which shows the number of yards run. 

In cost finding time is required as a basis, not only 
the wages charge, but also for fixed charges, such as de- 
prediation, repairs, rent and interest, steam and power, 
Each hour 

When 


know the number of hours a process or machine is work- 


which are always accruing as time goes by. 
and each process should bear its own burden. we 
ing, we know what proportion of burden should be charged 
to it, and what proportion to charge against time 

The next item is the almost equally important booking 
of material, particularly of drugs, dyestuffs, ete., in dve 
works and bleaching departments. These materials must be 
accurately checked. 

It is important to note also that in the selection of ma- 
terials of any nature, the exact type and quantity must be 
used. In various departments these are determined by the 
man responsible for the handling of the order. In the 
case of cloth, the yarns and style are selected by the de- 
signer, and in the bleaching and dveing departments the 
In other cases the foreman plays a t 


importan 


chemist. 
part. 
The foreman must know the exact quantity 
required and must book or supervise the booking of such 
and see that it is done in a thorough manner. When it is 
realized that the selling price and scales of prices are to be 
based on these figures, then the importance of accuracy 


of material 


will be seen. 
These two matters, the booking of time and materials, 
elimination of waste— 


is one of the functions 


lead to another object, that is, the 
waste time and waste material; this 
of a foreman. Waste arises from putting in unnecessary 
neglecting to put in exact quantities of mate- 
To 
deal with this it is necessary to find out where this occurs 
No one believes all] bad work will be eliminated, but it can 


operations; 


rial, bad work, or work having to be done over again. 


and must be reduced. In some eases it can be reduced by 
more scientific thought and care by the foremen, superin 
tendents, chemists, ete. 

Foremen should be shown clearly each week or month 
for preference the costs of running their department, stores 
and other costs itemized. 

Then there are the costs or standing charges when idle 
These are four: First, rent, depreciation and _ repairs 
Second, management. Third, steam. To 
deal with them in a proper manner, the machine or spin 


Fourth, power. 


dle hour rate by which costs are allocated to departments 
and machines, should be converted into rates per hour 

In weaving, the width, length and picks put into actual 
cloth per hour must be accurately noted as well as the pow 
er supplied for weaving, the loss per cent on the power 
supplied, must be entered against same 


Some may ask, why go to all this trouble to ascertain 
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MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 





Moving Textile Materials 
Mechanically 


OW are things moving in your mill ? 
rials crowding machines, or are machines and 


H Are mate- 
men waiting for something to do? 

If you are not getting that smooth flow of materials, 
possibly a check-up of your handling systems will dis- 
close the need of re-adjustment or expansion. 

If you are not using mechanical handling equipment 
Mathews Convever Systems offer the remedy for the 
situation. 

With Mathews Conveyer Systems you can start on 
any scale. You need not upset your whole mill to 
try them out. A single unit will fit into your pro- 
duction scheme and offer convincing proof of its 
value in immediate visible returns in time and 


. “ 
labor saving. / 
Extensions may then be easily made, for Fs 
Mathews equipment is flexible and 4 
adaptable to any plant layout. P 
Call on a Mathews Represent vo — 
ative to check over your mate- Ps Conveyer Oe. 

; ‘ . a y 162 Tent t 
rial handling with you. There a Ellwood City, Pa 
will be no obligation. Po .y tell us 
— ¢ e textile 
MATHEWS CONVEYER // ; 
Tuy ¢ 
COMPANY F 
Ps 
162 Tenth Street Ps 
Ellwood City, Pa Fe 
Canadian Factory Pg 


Port Hope, Ont Add 
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answered ago, 


3 plainly stated today, margins are finer 


what the costs are, rough averages years 


why not now? It 


and we must eut costs somewhere, and that is what we are 
out to find by eheeking these minute details. In recent 
vears the advance science taught us the importance of 
small things 

As industries and processes become more complicated 


and detailed, so must eost finding follow suit, and my idea 
is that if a mill or faetory fails to adopt the scientific idea 
of cost finding, then in the natural sequence of events it is 
bound to lose money, in other words lose business by com- 
petition with more farsighted competitors. 

I should add before concluding a very important item, 
that is to treat the generating plant, whether of steam boil- 
ers, steam engines, or electricity and the repair shops as a 
separate concern selling to the rest of the factory. It is no 
use to check your materials accurately and lump your steam 
These 


two items have been in the past sources of invisible loss. 


and power, also the repairs, onto each department. 


Register the power and steam supplied to each department, 
and work it out at so much cost per ton of coal used or 
unit supplied per hour. C. W. (Canapa). 


Figuring Weights for Top Rolls in Spinning. 


Epitror Corron: 
While reading the February issue of Corron, I noted 
the method of “G. S. T. (Ga.)” in figuring the weights for 


top rolls in spinning. I agree with him in his method of 


figuring, but he has overlooked the inclination of the 
weight-hook in the system depicted. I hope to prove my 
point without entering upon actual ealeulations. I shall 


for simplicity, send four figures. 
If a saddle A B (Fig. 1) rests horizontally upon two 
} 


rollers, and a weight W is hung at C, it is an easy problem 
to find how much pressure is put upon the rollers at A 
and B. 


Fig. 2, the hanging weight W ean readily be found to give 


In the same way, if the saddle is inclined as i: 
A and B as in Fig. 1, because the 
A and B from the direetioa 
of the pull of the weight W remain unaltered. 

A B (Fig 3.) 
direction of W, 


similar pressures upon 
relative horizontal distance of 


Again, if the saddle is still inclined as at 
the 


and the weight is made to pull in 


> 
@ 


Ww 





FIG 3 FIG 4 


FIG 2 


which is at right angles to A B, we sbould work out th: 


pressures on A and B exactly as in Fig. 1 example; but 
in Fig. 4 we find a combination of the arrangement 2 and 


3, in which a pull is exercised in the direction of W, this 


pull being produced by a weight hanging vertically. Fig. 
4 illustrates the meaning. A B is the saddle, C D is a link 
hooked to the saddle and to the lever weight E W. W 
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D in a vertical 
link C@ D, so 
that in consequence of the inclination of C D a portion of 
W is inoperative on A B. An 
easy manner to find the effective pressure produced by W 
B is as follows: 

pound weight W gives 10 pounds pres 


hangs vertically and produces a pressure at 


direction; this pull is exercised along the 


the pressure produced by 


upon A 
Assuming a 2 
sure at D, measure off a vertical line at D ten-given-dis 
tances, such as quarter inches; now draw a line from F' 
at right to C D eutting it at G; if we measure D G and 
note how many quarter inches there are in it we obtain the 
number of pounds pressure along C D. 
found that the 
pressure upon the saddle at C was about ten per cent less 
than that produced by the weight W at D. Then in “G. 
S. T’s” example the pressure would be as follows :—total 
Pressure on the front 


Among several tests conducted it was 


pressure, 19 & .90 17.1 pounds. 


roll, 13.5 & .90 — 12.15 pounds. Pressure on back saddle, 
5.5 & .90 — 4.95. Weight on the back roll, 3.3  .90 
2.97 pounds, Weight on middle roll 2.2 « .90 1.98 


A. N. (Mass.) 


pounds. 


Epiror Corron : 

In the February issue of Corron I note that “G. 8S. T. 
(Ga.)” has an article giving rules for figuring the weight 
upon the top rolls. According to correct mechanical rules 
I figure that the gross weight brought to bear upon his 
top rolls would be elose to 16144 pounds instead of 19 
pounds as he figures. He states that the distance between 








~ 





a 
FIG 


weight lever within the stir 


rup and the fulerum is 5g inch and that the weight is 21% 


the point of suspension of the 


pounds, which is hung 4%-inches from the point of su 


pension within the stirrup as in Fig. 1. 


Now if the following rule be followed the correct weight 
upon the top rolls will be properly ascertained: Multiply 


the distance between B and C and divide by the distance 
A and B thus: 
2.5 & 4.125 


— 16.5 pounds instead of 19 pownds as as 


between 


.625 
certained by the rule published. 
In order to prove that this corrected rule is o.k., FE wi'l 
illustrate it as follows: 
Let us suppose that we have a lever 10 feet long, and 
Now 


if we will have a weight on one end, five feet away from 


that we will rest it on a pivot exactly in the center. 


the pivotal point, and another weight at the opposite end 
five feet away from the 
weight will counterbalance the other 100 pounds and we 


will have a perfectly balanced arrangement as in Fig. 2. 


pivotal point, one 100 pounds 
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* Use 
FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Colored Yarns 
The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces 
Winding Costs 








FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 
and 
Franklin Tube 


Adapted to the Most A lodern Practice 


of Preparing Filling Yarn for Weavin 










Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 


ow tha iversal winding for filling bobbins reduces weaving 
WOU kn that Un l ling for filling bobt i 







costs by giving more yarn on a bobbin, requiring less doffing, and less 





Branch plant at 
Philadelphia 






loom stoppage, and that it makes less seconds. 






To prepare skein or chain-dyed yarn for weaving by this method 





Southern Franklin Process 
Company 





requires winding to tubes before winding to bobbins. 












Greenville, S. C. If your yarn is dyed by the Franklin Process you can wind direct from the Frank 

New York Office lin Package to filling bobbins. The extra winding operation is thus eliminated. 

66 Leonard Street .More than that, you get better dyeing. The yarn is dyed in the wound form 
Central Franklin Process in a closed kier under pressure. Complete penetration is effected, producing more 






Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





permanent shades. There is less shrinkage in yardage—no tangling or felting 






The result is a better product. When customers purchase yarn that we spin, in 






addition to the dyeing, we can offer the advantage of buying net weight 
Get the complete story of Franklin Process dyeing from our book, ‘‘The Frank 
lin Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry.’’ We will forward a copy 








on request. 






FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns 
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Write our Engineering 
Department for infor 
mation regarding the 
savings a Termaco will 
effect for your mill. 


COTTON JuLy, 1926 


A Termaco Promotes Cleanliness---- 
and Cleanliness Helps Profits 


Many mill executives have been as greatly impressed with cer- 
tain indirect betterments effected as they have by the direct dol- 
lars and cents savings secured by a Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner. 


They find that a Termaco, by making it unnecessary for the 
spinners to clean bobbins, gives the spinners more time to devote 
to better spinning and keeping frames cleaned up. 

It is their experience that a clean mill is not only desirable but 
is actually more profitable. It gives easier conditions to work 
under, raises the morale of workers and consequently betters the 
product, while at the same time it speeds up production. 

In the case of a Termaco, clean frames result in absence of fly 
to load up the varn with slugs, ete. 

A better quality of varn is a direct result. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
N. Y.& N. E. Representative, General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 
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Now we know that 100 pounds will perfectly balance 
another 100 pounds when they are hung on a lever which 
s resting on a pivot exactly in the middle. 100 pounds 
could not possibly lift or balance more than its own weight. 
Proof: Multiply the distance between B and C and divide 
by the distance between A and B thus: 

5 & 100 


100 pounds. 
5 
But if we multiply the distance between A and C and 
divide by the distance between A and B thus: 
10 < 100 
5 


According to this rule the 100 pounds would have to 
lift 200 pounds or two times its own weight. Now if we 


= 200 pounds. 











300 


100 POUNDS lOO POUNDS, 


FIG.2 


fix securely the point of the lever A and place the fulcrum 
D, the distance from D to A will be 21% feet. From D 
C the distance will be 714 feet. Now if we follow the 
corrected rule as given, viz. 
75100 750.0 
~~ == 300 pounds that the lever will 


2.5 





2.5 
pull down on a stirrup at the point D, or it will bear down 
on anything underneath at that point to the extent of 300 
pounds. 

But if the rule given out by “G. 
thus: 
10 « 100 1000 
a — == 400 pounds, 


8.T.(Ga.)” is followed 


2.5 


figures out 100 pounds more than it is possible for the 
BE DOM, (80C.) 


weight to lift. 





Worn Pins in Flyers. 


Epitor Corron : 

At the Textile Show 
phlet, which read in part: 

“Are your flyers worn in the let-on, that is, in the part 
that fits over the spindle, shake? 
This condition is not the very best thing that ever happen- 
ed in the making of good roving.” 

What a point these people missed! A worn pin that 
causes the flyer to shake on the spindle will stretch the 


Boston, I was handed a pam- 


allowing the flyer to 


trand every time the frame is stopped and started. 

Please remember that we have in our mills that system 
As the bobbin leads the flyer 
flyer will 
stretched roving. To prove this, find a flyer with a worn 
pin, and when the set is full, move the flyer back 
forth on the full bobbin and mark at the end of the pad 
at each 


known as the bobbin-lead. 


during winding, any hesitation of the cause 


and 


movement. One will be surprised at the space. 


COTTON 


This is what causes the ends to snap on an old 
the frame is started and then 
I will admit, 
we neglect the flyer service 
dare say, if the men at the 
the harm a worn pin or flyer will cause, they would keep 
Wash (R. 


stopped. 


1] 


and manv other mill men will admit, 


ottered Dv suen compan 1ées. 


helm of our cotton mills | 


such shops running day and night. 


Paging the Card. 


Epiror Corton : 

August, 
carefully the article, on 
R. A. 
very 
carefully. I am 
trying to condemn them, but writing 


1924, number 


1015, on 


In reading the 
page 
Soniaman. This article surely 


thoroughly and will do any earder 


going to comment 

rience and agreeing in most all cases witl 
I honestly 

preparing and cleaning of the cot 


believe that too little care is given to 


ton in the picker room, 


many men depending altogether too much on the eard and 


then condemning it. If we will carefully study the clean- 


ing properties of the picker and experiment with differ- 


ent settings and speeds, we will be able to make them per- 


e 


share of the 


form their full bought to 
do and will then 
and when this is right there 


the rest of the work. 


work they were 


find that our carding is greatly improved 


very little complaint about 


I have talked with men who seem to think that 
can take charge of a picker room, not 
why it is used, except to put cotton 
for the card. 
can detect 
who will do this work without the Boss continually driving 
him to it. By this I Boss should 


neglect to oversee this roon necessary for 


anybody 
even having to know 


in the form of a lap 
Here an intelligent man is needed, one who 
bad work and be able to remedy it, and one 
mean that the 
It is 
sults that he follow this room very closely. 

When we 


should do some deep 


do not 


best re- 


the work of the card, we 


A great 


come directly to 


thinking. many carders are 


under the impression that the sooner the production can be 


put through the card the better for them. I know of carders 


who have made a very good name for themselves by fol- 


lowing such a man and only reducing the speed of tl 


1 = 
number Or ! 


When 


doffer and taking the full 


stoppir 


stopping time at noon and 


put the production through. we speak of 


the ecard five minutes before 


night, and one or two hours at week end it does not sound 


great, but when we count it all up, and find 


the speed of the doffer, one or two teetl 


engine tin 


earding 


gear, and still get the production in the 


we realize the benefit derived by the better 


make a serious mi 
The work p ut 


be somewhat eased 


formed, we 


the change. upon the ecard strippers 


laps will last longer, cans will 


doff so soon and there will not be the same hurry about 


the work. The important thing is the setting of the card 


and | 


another the settings he should use. 


believe it is impossible for one carder 


He may g 
a start, but the econditio 


tings that are good for 


room may be so different that he must experin 
the ones that will give best satisfact 
lar work. 

It should not be 


a 
expected 
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WHEN IT COMES TO SIZING WARPS 
made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 
the machine YOU NEED. 


It is the machine that the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON and 
CELANESE YARN FABRICS— 
and the leading manufacturers of 
the Yarns, USE AND RECOM- 
MEND. 




























They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 
chine. 













LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
ONSTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 











Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat’d June 2 1925. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
10 Ramapo Avenue 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, ennai N. C. 





Send for descriptive circular. 





Southern Representative 












SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 






Our Facilities and Experience 


Are at Your Service 
for 











WINDING 
WARPING 
SIZING 

COPPING 
CONING 
AND THROWING of REAL SILK or 


RAYON 


SOUTHERN OFFICE | 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVE. 
MILLS AT 


HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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be decided by an office man, but by somebody who knows 


from actual contact with the workings of a card. It is a Warping and Special Machinery 


good plan to diseuss this subject with the makers of card 


clothing, because they are in contact with a great many 
users of clothing and know its use under all conditions and FOR RA \ ON 


are able to give advice that should greatly help. 


amount of work and do it properly, any more than a fin- 
isher carpenter can do the best work and a good job if 
the man who does the rough work has not properly pre- 


pared his share. 


oa eenenensnnenenenenvaenanevvereniiinitmr 


The question of the correct number of wire depends 


MO ee ity 


wholly upon the class of cotton being used. It should not 


Good grinding is very essential for the proper working 
of a eard and too little attention is given to this by the 


overseer, They usually hire a man who says he is a grinder ‘ 
The Ideal Winder for Rayon. Can 


and instead of talking with him about the methods he uses 


he is allowed to go ahead and do as he pleases; later it is also be used for Silks and Single 
often found that his ideas about grinding are not the best Mercerized Yarns 


and a great amount of damage is done. Possibly he has 
always been allowed to go ahead on his own and never 
had the various points explained to him as to right and 
wrong and only learned after some mistake was made. 

I know a carder, who, when he received his position, 
made it a study to find the best available man. He hired 
this grinder and had a long talk with him about grinding 
and cards in general. He found he had ideas that were 
good and knew why, when and how a card should be 
ground, and when ecards were producing good work. He 
always claimed that this grinder was his salvation and the 
means of him being so successful. 

It seems to me that the mill officials are wrong in 
fixing the pay for ecard grinding at so much per week and 
not be willing to vary this price, except with the general 
change of wages. I believe better results could be had 
by placing the price upon the man, for vou must pay the 
same whether the grinder is good or poor. When we come 
to realize that the grinder has the value of thousands of 
dollars under his care and one of the processes where the 
succeeding work can be easily spoiled, more serious thought 
will be given to the type of man we must hire for this 
position, I believe that better men would study ecard grind- 
ing if more value and pay was put upon the position. 

I am a firm believer in setting to the gauge decided 
upon, not to a slack ten or a tight ten, for they mean 
nothing. You will invariably find that when parts have 
been set to a slack gauge it is possible to put in also an : 
other 10 or 12. There is another phase that must be con-  : Steel pipe frame construction and 
sidered, the touch or feel of no two men is exactly alike. : patented rigid traverse motion 


I may set to what 1 call a good gauge and you may try 


the same and dispute it and rightly, but if I am allowed : . ; 
ne a a ae aa _ An interesting model can be seen 


to do all of the setting, the feel at all points will be the 
same and this is very essential. I think too little atten- 


and explained at our office 


tion is given to the settings of the flats and front plate, 


for it is here that the real carding is done and it needs THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


careful study. 
It is surprising to talk with carders about their set- 
tings and then try them and find how little they know 


about what is being done. I think this is likely to happen PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


to us all, taking too much for granted, after having given 


Mt 


instruction as to what settings are wanted but not trying 
them. You will find that the carder who oceasionally goes: . 
ee Fe ae ee oes pe : Southern Representative: 


along with the grinder and asks to try the settings after : GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER 
a card has been set up will get the best work; it keeps : Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fe ue 


the grinder on his job. s iaisiliiaiieintine — en 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr.C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 


GLOBE HIGH SPEED 
steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, which feature increases 
production and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 

Repeat orders prove its success. 


ASK TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


GLOBE MFG. CO., 2009-13 Kinsey St., PHILA., PA. 
Established 50 years 


For a half century builders of full line of 
The Denn Warpers and Beamers 


Cooling and Conditioning Machines 
The result of the Sjostrom Process is 
to expand the fabric in both length and 
width, increase the weight, improve the 
handle, and brighten up the appearance 

of any fabric. 

_ MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 


North Andover Massachusetts 


For Winding or Spooling 


Another EASTWOOD Product 


RAYON sein” 
the EASTWOOD 


WINDER 
or SPOOLER 


f Standard Spiral Gear or | 
| Variable Speed Drive { 


is a real producer 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Represented in the South by 
FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


_ MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. | 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
: Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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It 
good work if required to put through a large production. 
It seems to me that in the laying out of a mill, that the 
number of cards required are based on too high a pro- 
duction; the allowing of four or five more cards would 
be felt at this time and the amount spent would be 
saved in the improved quality of the work, and the 
length of the 
a few 


should not be expected that a card will produce 


not 
soon 
service of eard clothing would be extended 
years, 

I suppose there will always be a variety of opinions 
about ecard drafts and a man will not be convinced of the 


advisability of making a change unless he carries through 
a great many experiments with various drafts. In some 


is not al- 
some start 


mills this would be impossible, for the carder 
lowed to make any change; in others he makes 
but other overseers are not interested enough to help him 
earry them through correctly. It is only wher the super- 
intendent is interested that full cooperation of the over- 
and they begin to look for improvements. 


seers is given 


The layout in some mills is such that it would be impos- 
sible to make any change. Knowing this, it has a ten- 


to hold the overseer back. 


The number of ecard tenders or 


deney 


strippers will always 


things 


vary different plants, there being a great many 
that determine this, such as speed of cards, weight of sliver, 
number of cards, number of strippings and different work 
tqquired of them. 

When hand stripping is done I believe better results 


pe obtained by take care of the 
eards and take care of the stripping, of 
ranging the rest of the work, such as carrying laps, taking 
off strips, taking out fly, doffing cans, cleaning and sweep- 
ing in such a way that the work is equally distributed. Too 
much eare cannot be taken in laying in laps. I remember 
when I was a ecard stripper, I had changed from the old 
wooden top cards to the new revolving flat cards and we 


may having some men 


others course ar- 


had a new overseer who came around often and in putting 
in laps showed us how to do so properly and explained 
why it should be done and the result of doing differently. 
follow 


That was a good lesson to me and I have tried to 


it. By explaining to the operative why a thing should 


be done in a certain way and the result if done otherwise 
he becomes more interested in his work and feels you have 
in him. 

stripping of cards various methods are used. 
must 


interest 
In the 
When the card strippers all do the same work and 
take their share of the brush, 
strip other than in rotation on two of more strippings a 
As far 
there is some doubt, 
after stripping, are likely to come isis at 


an 


it seems hard to have them 
as finding variations in numbers due to this, 
started 


the drawing, 


day. 


as the sliver of no two ecards, 


there being at least one minute between the piecing of the 
and no ecard going to a particular 


the cards, 


drawing. 


at 
at 


sliver 
delivery of This will be disputed, but I still con 
tend that 
be no greater than if every other card were stripped. 


at the second finished drawing the variation will 


When some of the strippers are running the brush it 
is possible to have them strip every other card and later 
take those missed. I have seen this done on two strippings 
a day, in the morning and at noon, the men stripping cer- 
tain cards and at 10 and 3 o’clock stripping the rest. 
number of times cards should be stripped a day is deter- 
mined by the speed of doffer and length of staple, for good 


work on inch cotton a card with a 13 doffer speed will 


The 
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Hf Better Lubrication at Less Cost per 


If I were a Foreman of 








=> 





Spinning I would use 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 





- 


POL, 
“Sot 





REGISTERED In 


D OIL 


PATENT OF FRé 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


On Necks of Rolls, Top Rolls and 


Cylinder Bearings 


because its extreme adhe sive ness enables it to lubr 
cate to the last drop, instead of leaking and wi 
like liquid oil. 
because it will not spread to the face of the rol 
or drip from roll necks, so prevents damage to 
and keeps the covers of top rolls safe from oil satura 
tion. 
NON-FLUID OIL stays put in rings until 
tirely used up—lubricating positively, outlastin 
oils 3 to 5 times, and costing less per month for be 
lubrication. 
Try it yourself—just write for testing sample and 
bulletin Lubrication of Textile Machinery 





SEW YORK & NEW 
MAIN OFFICE 202 MADISOA 


CHICAGO, I 
PHILADELPHIA 
*ROVIDENCE 





prov ed by 


XEr¢ 
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TO ABOLISH 
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YORK 

Warehouses 
ST. LOU'S MOG 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW ee LA 


AVE, NEW N.) 


And to deliver more power 

and machinery, apply Dixon : 

every leather, fabric and rubber 

It will keep the belts soft and able 

positive grip on the pulley surfaces over 

are ot contact 

A true belt preservative that will g1 

the life every belt 

Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing does n I 

clog the belt Its high efficiency i 
i 


iny years 





machine shops and power 
Safe to apply with the belt running 
A little applied at a regular interval is 
to keep your belts in prime c¢ lition « 
Handy in size, 2 in. x 8 in. Th ght 
Does not deteriorate in storage 

Write for Belt Dreassir ( N 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Established 1827 


ATLANTA, 
CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE 


WORKS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 





isting 


yarn 


liquid 


“JERSEY LUBRICANT Co. 


NEWARK 








per month \ 
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GA 
NC 
s.c 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


| selling direct or through egents can ene the survien of ths Bak to exible 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 

i 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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STEEL F RAME ' ie Sure lian You of the asinine 


of Your Cost Figures? 

3 Since a profit of two or three cents per spindle week 
= will pay average dividends in many textile centers, it 
=: becomes important to know accurately the cost of mate- 


= = rials and the manufacturing cost of each of your products. 
Doffing and Trucks : The systems we install are accurate, simple and prac- 

*F Oo R C O = = Oo N M I L L S : : tical, requiring only the minimum of clerical help. 
' § May we explain to you personally the simplicity of 

BETTER : : installing our cost system in your plant? 
Tr e 1 OOo% : = Send for our free booklet ‘‘Losses in Textile Plants’’ 
RAD MARK - & 
ee RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 
2 SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE COST METHODS 


GA : : Industrial Engineers 


BASKET 
SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. - 
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bd Bradiey Stencil Ma- : 

chine makes Stencils in 2 

In universal use by = 

half a minute at reduced a- i 

Bradley Serie Mian “Sa 


got ot 10s ots Write Feceuern and 
Stencil 
Machine 


0 Better than 


ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the ‘1912 cloth 
} ema Bo and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value te YOU. 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
give you an 
every piece of 

the machine. 


list. 


SoCeeunananeanaeegaenenneaeenier sien eiianenneY 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball or Pot — —_ 
machines . § Ink for marking and stenciling rice 
oo ie Z 60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 


DIOP SeE : MACHINE” where. belore Mt seguied : of Oil Stencil Papers. 
twe and you ex: strip from each t cloth. 2 = 4 Pric and 
ot Boge _ corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and = z Write for wed Samples 


“Ta ae eee, v. i] A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. ie 
x A. Pinecuine, 14 Broad st tien, x Y., v. hal A., Devt. “0.” = 99 Beekman Street NEW i 
MO MC = 
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RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


SKEIN OR SLASHER 
LL sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 
essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 


WASOL M-21 


Neutrasol Products Company 
41 Park Row New York 
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need more stripping than one with a 10 doffer speed; also 
long staple having a tendency to fill up the wire sooner 
than short staple, will require more stripping. These 
items must be determined wholly by the plant management, 
they knowing their requirements. 

The leaving of the cards at week end is worth consid- 
ering and a great amount of work may be spoiled. Most 
mills let the card stop as it will, immediately starting them 
on Monday and taking in all dirt on the web. At one 
place I was visiting on Saturday forenoon, at about 9:30 
all cards and draw frames were stopped, and hands took 
brooms and cleaned pulleys, shafting, hangers and ceiling, 
each hand having a given portion to cover. When all 
were through, they went at their cards and frames and 
cleaned them, then started them, breaking the sliver at the 
coiler and letting it run on the floor until the web was 
clean. I thought this was fine, the overseer stating that 
this was done twice each week. Another was breaking the 
sliver at the coiler Monday morning, allowing the web to 
run on the floor until clean and then piecing up. An- 
other was stopping the feed when stopping the cards at 
week end and leaving the coilers open until Monday, after 
being cleaned, and then oiled before starting for the new 
week, 

This will finish my comments on cards. 

CarDER (Mass.) 
Overcoming a Picker Difficulty. 
Epitor Corron : 

Please allow me space in your magazine for a few 
words in reference to a letter from “Wash (R. I.)” ap 
pearing in the March, 1926, number of Corron under the 
heading “Keeping the Evener Motion Sensitive.” 

Will say that I have been in a picker room for fifteen 
years and had all kinds of trouble, though I have never 
had a cone worm to cause uneven work. The feed rollers 
will cause bad work. I went to a picker room once and 
the weights could not be kept. The first few days I was in 
the mill I found the needle aprons were slipping and 
making thin places in the breaker Japs. I eut each apron 
and took out four to six slats. That increased the pro 
duction some. I looked for some time before I found the 
next place—the cone belts were slipping from having too 
much oil in the cone boxes. I also found the fingers and 
finger rods were worn so a part of the fingers could be 
moved any time while the lap was in motion. I put in new 
fingers where they were needed and «a set of finger rods. 
I soon had the spare floor full of good laps. I left the 
job running well. To take out slats in a needle apron on 
the breakers the apron should be again cemented just like 
they are taken apart. CONTRIBUTOR No. 1666. 


Southern Textile Exposition. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of Textile Hall 
Corporation, Greenville, S. C., which is now self-perpetuat- 
ing under its new charter, the following directors were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: John W. Arrington, 
W. W. Carter, J. F. Gallivan, B. E. Geer, Edwin Howard, 
John A. McPherson, J. E. Sirrine and William G. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C.; Cason J. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga.; 
George H. Lanier, West Point, Ga.; L. W. Robert, Jr., 
Atlanta Ga.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Fred O. 
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Guaranteed Trees and 
Shrubs for Your Own 


Home Grounds 


Years of experience in growing and plant- 
ing trees, and an intimate confidence and 
knowledge of our own stock, enables us to 
make an unusual sweeping guarantee. We 
will replace at the nursery any of our stock 
which dies within a year after we have 
planted it. 


Our Guarantee is 
Your Protection 


This is a safeguard doubly appreciated by those 
who must consider both economy and the perma- 
nent beauty of the planting about their homes. 


Let us serve you now. Our re presentative is prob- 


ably in your vicinity and will be glad to call on you 


Drop us a line, or wire us, for an appointment 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 


10th Avenue, Hickory, North Carolina 
















TWISTED EYE 
In “GARLAND” 


Cabled Twine Loom Harnesses 


















Our experience shows that for all or 
dinary weaving, cabled twine loom har- 
nesses weave best and wear longest 
This twine is hard to knit and difficult : 
to finish but our harnesses are so care 
fully made and so thoroughly inspected |} 
that every cabled twine harness which 
we send out is smoothly finished and 
free from twisted eyes. 
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Tyler, Anniston, Ala.; Robert I. Dalton, Rogers W. Davis, 
B. B. Gossett, J. Norman Pease, Charlotte N. C.; 8. F. 
Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Carter Lupton, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; H. A. Ligon, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Plans for the 7th Southern Textile Exposition are being 
rounded into shape. The applications for space have been 
so great that the steel building to be erected by the Truscon 
Steel Company has been twice enlarged. It will measure 
60 x 200 feet, and will be immediately alongside the main 
building, reached by three wide galleries fifteen feet long. 

Some changes have been made in the baleony, material- 
ly improving facilities in that part of the building. The 
tier of seats on the Washington street side have been re- 
moved, the resulting space floored over on the same grade 
as the stairway landings. This provides much additional 
space. A wide door overlooking the second floor has been 
cut into the mezzanine room. This will be used for a men’s 
Club Room. It will be exclusively for the use of visiting 
mill presidents, superintendents, overseers and other sub- 
heads of work. Exhibitors will also have cards. 

The Club Room will be operated by a committee of 
Greenville citizens and will be furnished with easy chairs, 
tables, telephones and other conveniences. 

The following Advisory committee has been named: Mil- 
ton G. Smith, Chairman; David Clark, W. R. C. Smith, V. 
E. Carroll, C. Randolph Bennett, A. H. Cottingham, M. 
0. Alexander, T. A. Sizemore, W. P. Hamrick, 8. M. 
Beattie, W. H. Porcher, and H. R. Fitzgerald. 





An Improved Automatic Eye. 

The U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company has just placed on 
the market a new improved eye to aid in securing perfec- 
tion in automatic weaving. The front pitch of the eye has 
been increased so that it is claimed the filling positively 
cannot ride the eye, and will get into the outside delivery 
eye on the second pick after the bobbin transfer. It is 
said that experiments made under actual weaving conditions 
show that this improvement positively eliminates shuttle 
eut filling. 

The back safety catch has been lowered to prevent brok- 
en filling on the transfer in short draught shuttles. Loops 
over the top of the eye, and over the whole eye will pull 
off and re-thread without breaking back, it is pointed out 
and quick, positive threading is the inevitable result of 
these improvements, resulting in more production, better 
cloth, and satisfied weavers. 

The special features of open eye for soft filling, medium 
tension for rayon and regular cotton counts, and heavy ten- 
sion for worsted and hard-twisted filling developed by this 
company are retained in this improved eye. 

The U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company offers every mill 
an opportunity to test this improved eye without cost. A 
shuttle made to your specifications and equipped with the 
new improved eye will be sent to any mill on request. 





Saylesville Bleachery Company have awarded contract 
to Jefferson & Weedon, of Boston, for 27 kier circulating 
devices. Twelve of these kiers are to go in the new plant 
at Asheville, N. C., the others in the New England plant. 
Jefferson & Weedon have recently furnished kiers and 
circulators to the Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, 
N. C., and the Savona Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 


N. C. 
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For some months there has been an increasing interest 
in a mixed cotton and wool yarn, such as is used in the 
manufacture of merino wear. A machine for cutting the 
wool to the same length as the cotton staple with which it 
is to be blended, for use on cotton spinning machinery, has 
been placed on the market by F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
Tabor Road at Cedar Grove Station, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
view of the machine is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The machine, it is stated, will cut from four to eight 
ends of wool roving from tops wound in the ball form, at 





the rate of 250 cuts per minute. The length of the eut or 
staple can be adjusted for any length from 1% to 3 inches, 
and is uniform. The capacity of this machine is 800 to 
1000 pounds per day. The machine is furnished with a 
¥2-hp. motor, stands four feet high, and weighs 600 pounds, 
with the motor. 





Cotton growing in northern Australia is increasing and 
cotton manufacturing is getting a start there, according to 
Joseph M. Merrow, president of the Merrow Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., who recently returned from a four 
months’ trip to Australia, New Zealand and the South Sea 
Islands. Mr. Merrow was accompanied on the trip by his 
sister, Miss Mary W. Merrow. While in Sidney, they at- 
tended the annual exhibit and races, which occurred almost 
simultaneously with the exposition at Dunedin, New Zea- 
land. Here, Mr. Merrow stated, he saw the first cotton 
goods manufactured in Australia. The country has recent- 
ly put a new tariff on manufactured goods, giving an im- 
petus to manufacturing, he pointed out. 





Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., have 
issued leaflets on two colors, Newport Anthrene Jade Green 
Supra and Newport Thianthrene Pink FB Paste. The for- 
mer, it is stated, is suitable for dyeing in all types of ma- 
chines either as a self-color or in combination with other 
vat dyestuffs. The company states it is the most brilliant 
type of vat green produced. The pink paste is characterized 
by its clear bluish tone and general fastness properties, it 
is stated. Both are adapted to cotton, rayon and silk ma- 
terials, it is pointed out. 
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In step with the market 


t HESE machines offer a variety of styles 

and colors to meet all demands. 

Simple patterns may be produced on these 

machines as well as the more comprehensive 

B-Vertical Floating styles containing a multiplicity of colors, 

checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 

chine the advantages of all these desirable 

features. 

B-Vertical Floating “Models B-6 and B-7 

Striper and Dot Ne Ne i a 
Machine respectivel) | These maaan are of foating ‘puntieat: stripe pre 












oneal 


Striping Machine 


—— 


The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting. thus producing 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater widtl 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles. particularly 


*B.6 Machine when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges 


The vertical stripes can be located throughout the 
— 2 of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the eedles 
o produce the vertical stripe of the width desired 
*B 7 M hi These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe patterns 
- . : Ze I 
acnine of any design up to 48 courses, if two or more course width stripes 
x are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses an be made il 


=" single course stripes are incorporated in the patter! 
+} 


The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 


that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can be 
inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe 


for either men’s half ho 







The above machines can be set up 
adies’ hose if desired 


6stablished 1865 


SCOTT G WII 


Incorporated 








OTT 





366 Broadway 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 

We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1's to 100’s. 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 


Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
IEARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLE 


X . - ie > 
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Some Finishing Operations on Knit Goods 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The processes which oceur after garments have been 
cut out are many and varied, and chief among these are 
the stages of trimming the articles to make them ready for 
wear. This includes not only the seaming of the con- 
stituent garment pieces to assemble the garment, but many 
of the minor operations of trimming such as making but- 
tonholes, attaching buttons, adding tapes and making eye- 
lets. Small pieces have also to be put on to the garments 
at certain vita] parts, and in these processes it is possible 
to waste much valuable time by the use of methods and 
machines which are counted out-of-date. 

In the making of pants and trousers for example, the 
waist portion must be reinforced by the addition of cotton 
beige material to the top three inches or so, as this has 
to be given a shape which will impart some semblance of 
elegance to such a prosaic article. In doing this there 
are two main practices. (a) The part is knitted or cut 
shorter in the body and the beige band is attached as a 
combination of the knitted part. (b) The body is knitted 
right to the full length and the beige cotton fabric is 
placed on top of the waist so that the fabric is then two- 
ply. In comparing systems (a) and (b) it will be no 
ticed that by the system (a) we can economize in cost as 
the knitted fabric is reduced several inches in length at 
the waist, which makes an enormous reduction in the 
weight of yarn needed for a quantity of goods; (b) gives 
greater strength, warmth and support at the waist portion; 
greater care can be taken of that vulnerable part, the lower 
spine, and the article is altogether of improved style. 

Attaching the cotton cloth is usually done with the two 
thread lockstiteh machine where the speed of machine is 
from 3,200 to 3,500 stitches per minute. The upper thread 
comes from the reel and the lower thread issues from a 
circular bobbin located in a shuttle. These two threads 
lock each other firmly, the upper thread being placed under 
the lower thread and the two drawn tightly in the center 
of the fabric. This stitch has the merit of holding the two 
pieces of fabric with great rigidity and is a great advance 
on the single thread chain stitch system which can be un- 
ravelled with ease, once the thread gets broken. 

We have also seen large quantities of such goods trim 
med on what is known as the double lock chain stitch which 
occupies a place quite its own. The ordinary lockstitch is 
firm but in connection with the knitted fabric, it is some- 
times too firm to suit the purpose fully. The knitted stitch 
is stretchy and it is in general an advantage to employ a 
stitch which is more elastic than the lockstitch. The chain 
stitch is much more elastic than the lockstitch, but as has 
that 


the lockstitch with some of 


been stated, unravels easily. It will be seen if one 
can combine the firmness of 
the elasticity of the chain system of stitch formation we 


shall have an eminently satisfactory stitch for the knitted 


This is found in the double locked chain stitch 


garment. 
where two threads are employed which lock firmly, but 
they intersect on the more elastic principle of the chain 
stitch and they are produced on similarly high-speed lines. 

There are various minor operations of stitching of non- 
vital parts where the ordinary single-thread chain stitch 
certain small 


“an be usefully employed. In tapes, or 


pieces of ribbon, we use fabric wound round at each edge 


and stitched in chain stitch. This is done on the single 


thread machine at a high speed 1000 stitches 


per min 


special 


ute, and as the item is not subjected to yulls, it 


is quite a suitable way of doing it. In turning round two 


edges of the narrow tapes or 1n at aching the wider bands 


considered out-ol 


to the fronts of knitted shirts, it is now 
date to run the sewing down one side and then down the 


other at a second operation. The sewing machine firms 


now supply machines with two or more needles with their 
corresponding bobbins above and shuttles beneath the fa 


bric. In addition to these rows of stitching simultaneously 


produced, the fabric, cut to approximately the correct width 
is automatically turned around, and immediately thereafter 


attached to the garment. Until these machines were 


fected, the bands were made as separate items and att: 


ed subsequently, very often by the single needle machi 


It is clear that any firms who still follow the single 


method are at a grave disadvantage compared with the 


double-line 


process. 


The band of the pant is sometimes the field of endeavor 
for faney styles of stitching which firms adopt in 


fort towards individuality. They have simple schem 


in ad 


curves and lines composing a kind of design which 


dition to ornamenting the band, serve to keep it from 


bulging or getting out of Such stitching ean be 


position. 


added very effectively by means of the plain single-thread 


chain stitch machine. If one might mention the chief fault 


in this department, it is that the materials used are too oft- 


en of inferior quality and any wearer can testify that the 
often are in rags when there is still a 


bands, tapes, etc., 


great. deal of wear left in the knitted article itself. It is 


} 
I 


too little realized that such parts have enormous wear to 


withstand and the reputation of the firms’ productions can 


The 


for the insertion of the suspender, and 


be adversely affected by poor quality of trimmings. 
tapes are added 


when these wear out, the article cannot be kept in the cor 


rect position. The loose manner in which buttons are at 


tached to such garments with only a few threads-or founda 


1 
oO such 


tion is also notorious, and more attention apparent 


ly trivial matters is long overdue. 


At the back of the pant, a gusset is inserted by making 


an incision and inserting a piece of cloth which is drawn 


+ +) } } 
to suil the changing conditions of widt! 


together or let out 


of a wearer. The drawing together is done 


tod + } 
inserted into nole 


tape which is 


pulling of the tape on ordinary 


the fabric out of shape and 


eyelet is therefore added. 


the cloth and the needle plus a shutt her to 


place around the hole a reinforcing wall of 


locKStitehing, 


» ODSCUr?E edges Of the eut 


put closely together ti 
fabric and greatly augment tl! aring power of 


Needless to say, : in I this 


be re ndered 


aperture. kind 


absolutely rigid it should 


yield when the drawn tight ] are made 


tapes are 


having the fabric seeured by 


needle 


feed dog where the 


tion of an neh, usually abi 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 


the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 


Tn 
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fabrie at each extremity of this width and placing its 
thread under the thread from the bobbin below, locks it 
in the approved manner. The width of the eyelet can be 
regulated and also the number of stitches made in the eir- 


cle; it would seem that the threads should be placed as 
thickly together as possible, but there is a limit to this. 
If the sewing threads are too densely packed, they tend 
to overpower the ground fabric on which they are worked 
and the eyelet may lose its grip on the ground fabric and 
come away from it in a lump whenever strain is applied 
by the tapes. The machine adjuster must strike the happy 
medium and have the threads of the eyelet sufficiently close 
to present a complete unit of eyelet and avoid raggedness. 
On the other hand, overlapping and crowding of the sew- 
ing cottons in the eyelet must be avoided. 

The making of button holes is one of the most impor- 
tant of the subsidiary operations of knit goods trimming 
and the problems are rather different to making button 
holes on woven cloth. In the woven texture as produced 
on the loom, the fabric is absolutely rigid and the button 
the knitted 


fabric to excise the split for the hole, you create a row 


hole structure can correspond with this. In 


of partially-cut loops which form a line of weakness owing 
to their ever-ready tendency to unravel. Again, the rigidi- 
ty of the machine-made button hole does not always con- 
sort with the innate elasticity of the knitted fabric, and 
seant efforts have been directed towards what 
the hand hole button hole. Why should all this striving be 
to obtain a button hole which shall be like the item as made 
The reason is that the expert maker of button 


is termed 


by hand? 
holes by hand is able to humor the thread all the way 
through and the finished hole is yielding to the fingers 
when the buttons are drawn through. The button hole as 


made by hand is in the shape of a triangle; the upper 


part extends the width of the sewn part, at right angles 
we have the thread locked over the edge and the third side 
of the triangle completes the figure. 


To produce a button hole by machine one may cut the 
The and im 
mediately the sewing for the added. 


(b) The sewing for the button hole is inserted first and 


fabric in two ways, (a) fabrie is cut first 


hole 1S 


afterwards 


when the item is complete, the knife is brought down sharp- 


Of these two systems, one may 


ly and the fabrie is cut. 
point out the relative advantages and disadvantages. If 
the fabrie is cut first and sewn afterwards, the slit fabric 
tends to slip backwards and curl inwards; if the 
done first and the the inciston made, you make sure of hav- 
ing the basie fabrie flat, but there tends to appear frayed 


By the first method the edges are 


sewing is 


edges in the button hole. 
straight, but the thread used in making the hole tends to 
slip off the ground fabric more readily as it loses its sup- 
On the whole it is preferable to thread the hole first 
The machine makers have devoted 


port. 
and cut it afterwards. 
attention to the slipping of the threaded hole when finished 
and a favorable method of giving more body is to lead in a 
mueh thicker grip or cord which is simply a thick round 
thread composed of a number of singles slightly twisted. 
This is inserted between the two constituent cotton threads 
all around the hole when it is being made and it imparts 
a desirable roundness to the button hole and greatly im- 
proves its appearance and general stability. 

It may be stated that the foundation of the button 
hole is the two-thread lockstitch where one thread coming 
from the bobbin above is thrown round the lower or shut- 
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tle thread. There is, however, an important difference 
between the ordinary lockstich and this stitch as employed 
pla e where the locking 


For ordinary lockstitch work, the aim is to 


by the button hole and that is in th 
takes effect. 
have the two threads locking in the center between the two 





locking is evident neither 


fabrics, being united so that th 


on face nor back. 


In the button hole variety the adjustment is altered so 
as to allow the locking to take place on the upper edge of 
the button hole which improves the appearance and gives 


greater service in wear. In button holes for knit goods 


designed for outer wear, the cord is often introduced above 
and below on face and back to give greater bulk, but very 
often a piece of strong woven fabric is added into the 
button hole to afford more satisfactory grip for the sew- 


ing cottons. The eords or gimps are ol eotton, Dut very 


often the thread which appears on the upper edge is added 


in pure silk and in a color which matches the 


garment, all 


with the object of improving the finish of the completed 
articles so as to please the ultra critical and fashionable 
wearer. The eord is cut and fed auto AtLC ally 

In the button hole, there are several d sions whi 
ean be varied at will; for ordinary shape there is a straigl 
eut which can be varied in length. The thread jump or 
width ean also be varied, while the thr as pe ¢ ng 1 
in their density in the hole being put so a envelop 
merely to touch. At the top of the buttor hole we have 
what is termed the bar, which consists of about six stitches 
which are placed side by side and the needle thread makes 
the barred threads crosswise on the face while the shuttl 
thread works the bars crosswise on the back. At t Ww 
er e 1d of the button hole is ~ added what is kr vn as 
the tail bar, whic $s similar constructed to the upper 
bar. Between those two bars we have the width of stitel 
ing on the left of the opening and a sl! ilar width on the 
right. The needle jumps from side to side and the feed 
dog feeds the tanbme towar ¢ rke tor ie left side 
of the hole, and for the right side the direction of trave 
of the dog is reversed. 

The object of the upper and the lower bars in the unit 
is to strengthen the opening and prevent the ground fab 
from being slit when the button hole is in use; they also 
serve to give a more finished appearance to the hole and 
to negotiate the space between the change-over from on 
direction of feed to other. The pant button hole, as 
is termed, is of a special shape, designed for outer knitted 
garments particular and in place of a straight cut, we 
have this with a small elliptical piece cut out. In this style 
we only have the lower bar in the b yle, at the 
end opposite to the elliptical part. | ake s le 
the machine feeds the fabric towards the operator for its 
full length when the stitching is added around the hole and 


the direction reversed so that the fabrie is fed away [trom 
the operator. When the sewed side is made, the hole is 
completed by a 6 or 8 bar similar to that deseribed in the 


The elliptically excised part gives greater 


worked 


foregoing. space 


to negotiate the button and it is with much less 


strain and friction. 


t} 


Among the duties of the underwear or outerwear manu- 


facturer or his manager is the buying of adequate supplies 
of buttons with which to trim the garments which pass 


through his works from week to week. It is for many a 
tedious detail but it is well to set oneself to it and acquire 


a full knowledge of the many styles and qualities of these 
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“Wildman” means 
high quality and 


large production. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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indispensable items of garment trimming. 

For certain grades of goods, one can adopt the system 
of purchasing sets of wooden moulds of various sizes and 
shapes with their corresponding metal bases and what is 
known as a button covering machine. The button moulds 
and their metal bases are then placed in the machine along 
with the fabric which has been selected to cover the but- 
tons. This system is adopted in certain seasons by firms 
who cater for the trade in knitted outer-wear, when it is 
an advantage to have the button units in the same mate- 
rial as the fabric or in the same material and color. Other 
than this, there does not seem to be great intricacies in 
the subject. The item has to be selected suitable for the 
garments you have to treat and there must be a matching 
of the size of button with the length of button hole through 
which it will have to pass. 

In attaching buttons we may distinguish the following 
steps: 

(a) The inserting of the button into the receptacle; (b) 
The working backwards and forwards of the needle which 
enters the openings of the button to sew; (c) The addition 
of what are known as the tying stitches which secure the 
threads and finish off the operation. Again the system of 
sewing stitch used generally, that of the lockstitch with 
the needle thread pushed through the button by the needle 
to offer its thread to the finger of the revolving or oscil- 
lating shuttle below. The shuttle promptly takes the needle 
thread and passes it under its own shuttle thread to lock the 
two members after the manner already described. 

There are two types of button-attaching machines; (a) 
Flat bed types in which the shuttle cannot be removed; a 
system which obviously causes much awkwardness in work- 
ing; (b) Cylinder bed types where the shuttle is readily 
accessible. It has a bobbin case with a loose shuttle. We 
have also a system of attaching the buttons by means of 
the chain stitch, but for the knitting trade the firmer lock- 
stitch is much more satisfactory. There are various styles 
of buttons in common use, the simplest being that with 
two holes rather long and narrow. These are easily at- 
tached by the plainest form of bar system where the lock- 
stitch is employed. Such buttons may lack firmness when 
attached thus, as the item can be easily made to slide about 
1/10-inch each way. The firmness of attachment depends 
on the number of threads used in the process and the ma- 
chine can be set for a range from 14 threads or lines to 
42, which includes all degrees of firmness likely to be re- 
quired. A common thread counts for sewing them on is 
40s cotton counts 3-ply, 13 1/3-single, but silk is often 
used for silken garments. The lines can be put in all 
parallel side by side, or they can be made to cross and 
recross, which gives still greater strength. 

For general work in the knitting industry, the 4-hole 
button is mostly used, as this gives greater strength and 
grip on the fabric. The ordinary machine has a simple 
adjustment which enables a rapid change to be made from 
a 2-hole to 4-hole variety. The buttons are placed in a 
clamp which is self centering. Taking the holes as being 
arranged in a square with the two upper holes known as 1 
and 2, and the two lower holes as 3 and 4, there are two 
general arrangements followed: (a) The cross stitch where 
the needle enters the holes in the order given; from 1 to 4, 
from 4 to 2, from 2 across to 3 when it is eut off and 
finished; (b) in this arrangement the needle penetrates 1 
and 3 several times in succession and the crossing to 2 con 
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tinues by a similar back and forward 
between 2 and 4. For sewing o 

ton should have its twist towards the direct 
as giving better results than left-hand 
stitch style of button sewing machine ji 
1000 stitches per minute, while the ¢ 
works at 1100 stitehes per minut 


For the lockstiteh butt n 


try deals in general wit] 


style where the m: 

three tying stitches; 

stitching stitehes an 
mentioned refer to the manner 
after the ordinary lines have 
to secure the ordinary 
This has its counterpart 

ton by hand when the 

times at the back to make the operation 

the machine one thread i looped over 

three times to form a kin¢ 

the stitching. 

From eareful observati 
industry in general has suffered 
taching the buttons too lightly, tl 
insert too few lines and have the 
slack so that the button has too much play between 
and the fabric. This slackness results from faulty ten 
of the sewing cottons which should have greater drag 
plied so that a shorter length of thread is fed in. Further, 
in eases of doubt, the manufacturers should incline towards 
the heavier setting of the button which will have a 
secure hold. 

As regards the sé tting of the needle thread as comp: 
with the shuttle thread, experiment with a number 
shows that the length of cotton taken from the shuttl 
several times greater than that from the needle. 

Recent improvements have been directed toward 
ducing the noises generally associated with button 
machines and they are now being constructed so that the 
noise is much reduced and is certainly less offensive to the 
ear and less jarring to the nerves. 

The third edition of the “Directory of Branded Textile 
Merchandise,” is just off the press. Over 27,000 trade 
names, brands and trademarks of textile produets are list- 
ed in this edition, the names and owners of the brands 
being given. Also, in many eases, the meth f distribu- 
tion and sale are indicated. 

. 


tor 


This directory is intended primarily as a guide 
buyers in the jobbing, converting, cutting-up, clothing and 
export trades in locating the various forms of branded 
textile merchandise. It is also a valuable reference for 
owners of textile trade-marks who seek to adopt new names 
without infringement. 

The price of the directory is $5.00 per copy. 

Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New 
the publishers and copies may be secured direct 
Corron’s book department. 

Let us show, not merely in great crises, 
day affairs of life, qualities of practical 
hardihood and endurance, and above all the 


votion to a lofty ideal._—Theodore Roose velt 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


ie the quality of tops it 

produces, the Univer- pe ee 
sal Hosiery Ribber has a 
lifted hosiery standards 

to a new and higher 

level. Elasticity! Springy 

fit! Shape-clinging power! 

Uniformity and evenness 

of stitch! These elements - 

are knit into the very 

fabric itself by the Uni- 

versal. Investigate. < 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. The same top 


120 Broadway James Building as above (note 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. the stretch) 
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Preparing Underwear Cloth for Cutting. 


EpiTor Corton: 
Replying to “Contributor No. 3431” in 


endering underwear cloth, will say that we have used eal- 


regard to eal- 


endering machines in treating some cloth, but have not used 
the length machine to which he refers. Under the cireum- 
stances, we can only suggest that he leave the cloth in the 
rolled-up state long enough for it to take its natural shape 
We further that he 
may be using too wide a spreader on his folder. 


No. 2111. 


suggest 


before folding for cutting. 
CONTRIBUTOR 


Epiror Corron: 

In reference to the inquiry of “Contributor No. 3431” 
relative to ealendering goods in connection with the Grand 
had no 


Rapids machine for eutting lengths. We have 


experience with the Grand Rapids length machine. but 
operate several calenders. 

Theoretically, the attaching of a calender ahead of the 
cutting machine would be an ideal method for securing even 
widths and uniform garments, but from a practical stand- 
necessary to 


point we doubt its feasibility. It would be 


secure accurate timing between the two machines and this 
is an extremely difficult adjustment. Furthermore, it would 
be necessary to run large orders of the same size in order 
to not be constantly changing spreaders in the two ma- 
chines. 

We believe that greater speed and work uniform enough 
can be secured in operating these two machines as separate 
No. 2110. 


units. CONTRIBUTOR 


Long Loops on the Mock Seamer. 


Epitor Corron : 
I note the question of “S. T. 


(Ga.)” in “Knitting 
Kinks” with reference to long loops made on the Model K 
machine with mock seaming attachment because, as he says 
when the seaming yarn drops into operation and the needle 
catches the yarn on the first round, the last end of the yarn 
does not slip out from under the yarn clamp, and instead 
of going under the dial, the yarn goes between the dial 
and the dial cap. 

I find that the reason for the end of the fashion seam 
yarn not being pulled from the yarn clamp is caused pri- 
marily by the seam yarn getting under the latches of the 
This 


results in its being fastened only through the sinker wales, 


seam needles in the course where it is first inserted. 


and if the yarn clamp has too much spring tension or is 


PRACTKAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


not rounded slightly on the back, the seam varn will pul 
from the varn take up thro oh i iles stea 
of dragging the end from the clamp 

I would suggest that “S T? ay an ther one ha it 
this trouble, round slightly the back of both the flat spring 
and mechanical yarn clamps holding the of the sea 
varn and put a little more tension on the coil spring o1 
the varn take-up. If this does not completely stop the 
trouble he Cal IS¢ 1 jong il¢ Tashnio irks needle for 
one of the sean needles, tak ng care to have this need e 
over a evlinder jack and to have the cut out fashion marks 
sinkers on egen side ot it. The ong latel will not awet ove! 
the varn when first inserted, and consequen t will be 
drawn by the needle hook Into both the need e ind sinker 
wales, fastening it so that it will surely pull from the 
elan p. If this neips te a Iw d be lac o hear 

AG AR. X23 
To Stop the Yarn Changer Trouble. 
Epitor Corron : 

Responding to “Contributor No. 4673” regard to his 
question relative to a striped half-hose made on a Scott & 
Williams machine: All of the trouble of this kind that I 
have experienced is caused from the cams on the drum that 
changes the yarn. I think if this correspondent will try 
taking some off the cam that lets in the finger wi ( 
yarn that is to be changed, that he will eliminate a lot of 





this trouble. He will also find that by cranking a machine 


t change yarn, that possibly it will look like 


and watching i 
this trouble, 


the yarns are lapping over enough not to cause 


yet when the machine is turned on power, it oftentimes has 





] 


reduce the lap and cause it to miss 


the tendency to 
needle, as it has in this sample sent me. 

Another thing that will help this trouble will be to have 
the yarn clamp good and tight, so it holds the yarn unti 


it has knitted in before it comes out from under the clamp. 
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In regard to the ends on the outside, there should be a 
small brush that is stationary by the running stitch cam, 
that brushes these ends on the inside of the cylinder. That 
is the way we always throw our ends on the inside both 
on knitting machines and ribbers. 

I trust this information will prove of some aid to the 
inquirer, ConTRIBUTOR No. 6291. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have had some experience on one yarn raising out be- 
fore the next one comes in on Scott & Williams B-5 ma- 
chines equipped with the Seott & Williams striper or yarn 
changer on fancy half-hose. A question about this was 
asked in a recent issue on fancy half-hose. 

With reference to this question, there is a certain timing 
that the drum ean be gotten into that will eliminate this 
trouble. It must have one long pull and one short one, and 
on the short pull the yarn that is to go in next must sit on 
the very edge of the drum cam, just enough to keep it from 
dropping off, and then the long stroke changes the yarn 
all right. 

Unless the cam is spaced wide enough apart to allow 
the yarn to drop in and have plenty of time to get down 
and catch in the needle before bringing the other yarn out, 
the yarn going out will lift up the yarn going in, causing 
it to miss the needle. 

The eccentric that the pawl lever works on can be 
changed to time the drum differently, as well as the ad- 
justment on the drum. There are three adjustments—the 
drum, the eccentric and the cam. 

I hope this will help the man having the trouble. 

BR. 3. (NL C.). 


Epiror Corron: 

Replying to “Contributor No. 4673,” and his question 
on Seott & Williams B-5 machines, with striper on faney 
half-hose, one way to help his trouble of having one yarn 
come out too long before the next goes in to change is to 
take a little bit off the lug on the yarn changér drum. 

I have overcome this difficulty he speaks of by taking 
a little bit off the lug, but instead of cutting the lug straight 
off, I have cut it on a slant, which gives a more gradual 
and easier pull on the yarn, and I find that it is not so apt 
to overthrow. 

It is of the utmost importance on this type of machine 
not to attempt to run it too fast, as too much speed also 
will cause this trouble. RyYMI. 
Epitor Corron : 

I note the question of “Contributor No. 4673” with re- 
gard to one yarn coming out before the next goes in, on the 
Seott & Williams B-5 machine, with the striper on fancy 
half-hose, which you published in “Knitting Kinks” re- 
cently. 

In my opinion, it is very likely that this man has the 
yarn fingers lifting higher than is necessary in order to lift 
the yarn safely from the needles. This would naturally 
shorten the lap, as the finger which is dropping in will have 
further to travel before getting to the needle, and the one 
lifting out will start to lift sooner. 

All of the yarn changing lugs have large holes drilled 
in them to allow for a certain amount of adjustment, and 
under normal conditions this is enough to make a wide 
enough lap. 
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In some cases where two yarns are used in the same 
finger it is necessary to raise it higher than usual in order 
to bring the yarn which is in the back hole clear of the 
needles, which has the effect of lifting the front yarn out 
too soon. In this case it is neessary either to shorten the 
lug which lifts out the yarn or to slot it and cut away the 
cast-iron lug behind it so that it ean be moved back about 
1/16 inch. 

Another method is to grind 1/16 inch from the lifting 
angle of the adjustable bar which bears on the striping 
drum lugs, which gives the same effect as shortening the 
lug. 

The common method of adjusting a striping drum is 
to set it so that the levers which control] the yarn fingers 
have about 3/32-inch hold on the back of the lugs at the 
end of the rack, then remove a needle in the middle of the 
low butts and turn the machine by hand, adjusting the 
eccentrie which operates the racking pawl, so that the yarns 
drop in four or five needles ahead of the needle which is 
removed. If the yarn fingers are not set to lift too high 
the lap should extend about 1/2 inch behind the removed 
needle. There will be a difference in the place where some 
of the yarn fingers drop in and lift out, due to their posi- 
tion from right to left in the throat plate. For instance, 
changing from No. 5 to No. 2 finger will give a very long 
lap, and the reverse will give a short lap. There is enough 
adjustment in the lugs to take care of these small differ- 
ences, so that all of the yarns enter and are removed in the 
same place, but, as I said before, in cases where two yarns 
are used in the same finger it may be necessary to alter 
either the lugs or the adjustable foot resting on them. 

Contrisutor No. 4674. 


Inspecting Underwear Fabric. 


Epiror Corron: 

I think you are doing a good work in accumulating a 
variety of opinions and practice on knitting mill opera- 
tion, and I am glad to reply to the question of your cor- 
respondent with reference to examining knitted underwear 
cloth. 

We advocate the use of the inspection rack for inspect- 
ing cloth after leaving the knitting machine. We keep a 
careful record of the number of holes, drop stitches, slubs 
and any other imperfection on each roll, and, also, at the 
time of getting this record if the average runs above a 
maximum that we have established in any line of imperfec- 
tion, the foreman in charge of the knitting is called, and 
the operator that produces the cloth is also shown his bad 
work at that time, and every effort is made to eliminate im- 
perfection by this process. We believe we are gaining a 
lot by this system . 

Our inspectors are going through an average of thirty 
rolls a day each. We have considered using a power- 
reel for unrolling and rolling up the cloth, and inspecting 
the cloth while in motion, but we have not found this to be 
satisfactory. 

On the form of ticket we use, we note the number of 
holes, drop stitches, and any other imperfection, and if the 
number is out of the ordinary, the foreman puts his okeh 
on the back of the ticket after being shown the bad work. 
We use a simple stand for holding the cloth by running a 
rod through the center, and then spread the cloth up over 
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leet the buyer all the wap 


HE ‘trade buyer views your production with a critical eye. 
He becomes appreciative if the fabrics are smooth, tight 
and even, a satisfaction that is turned into profit for you. 


Torrington Latch Needles contribute to the success of your 
products by enabling you to maintain quality standards. 
Their construction is guided by a thorough understanding 
of knitting needs plus the unusual ability and facilities to 
meet them. 

In Torrington Needles you get uniformity, the first essential 
of good needles. Likewise the temper that means flexible 
strength. Their smoothness and correctness of construction 
are final guarantees of excellent production. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 
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How White 
is a Coat 


of Whitewash? 






Not the satisfactory whiteness 
of goods processed 






with Solozone 





(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 






Send for 
any of these interesting We are equipped 
Booklets to process sample lots 






of any size 






‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide’ 


under mill conditions 





‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 






and 






‘*The Public want better Bleached ; 
instruct the bleacher 





Goods— Where can they get them?’’ 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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a reel at the top of the frame, and the operator pulls the 
cloth off carefully. 

As to your correspondent’s specifie inquiry as how many 
operators should inspect three hundred 65-pound rolls a 
day, I should say he ought to have ten inspectors for this 


amount of work. ContTrRiBpuTOR No. 68. 


The question of “Contributor No. 3428” on the subject 
of underwear fabric inspection at the mill, is interesting. 
We do this, and I give below our method. 


, 43 | 
after the rol 


We invariably inspect all cloth shortly 


are cut from the knitting machines. A double perch is ar 
ranged in front of a south window—consisting of two 
lattice rollers three feet long arranged opposite to each 


other and parallel to the wall, mounted about seven feet 
above the floor and five feet apart. 
The inspector, of eourse, works facing the window. 


thrown over 


The cloth is in a box behind him; the end is 
the first roller, passes over his head and over the front 
roller and down before the window into a box at his feet. 
He pulls down the cloth by hand, somewhat slowly—count 
The num- 


ber of defects is written in pencil on the back of the roll 


ing holes, drops, oil streaks, needle lines, ete. 


ticket, and if above the predetermined average ,or allow- 
ance, the roll is brought to the attention of the boss knit- 
A sketch of a roll ticket that makes a satisfactory 


The back is left plain for the 


ter. 

form is shown herewith. 
inspector’s notations. 

l card 
Holes 


caused by yarn defects should not count against this av- 


A fair allowance is eight defects in a roll of 15s 
ed, and twenty in a roll knit from 30s/1 carded. 


One man should inspect, weigh, fold, and enter on 


erage. 
reports about sixty rolls of average cloth daily, more than 
the output of the average mill. 

Contrisutor No. 1323. 
Epiror Corron: 

[ think you will find that underwear knitting mills gen- 
erally are adopting the system of examining the fabrie im- 
mediately after it has left the knitting machine, on which 
one of your readers recently asked a question in “Knitting 
Kinks.” 

While it is not practical in a short letter to give vou full 


information as to how this examination is handled in our 
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own various mills, I might sa our exa 
place immediately after the knitting of the 
cloth is run over rollers which slip somewl 
examiner may hold the cloth back when he 
some imperfection ,and at the same time, 

for him to stop the machine. 


Our knitting 


otations of the various 
them and these tickets 
: 
t reaches the eutter and 
It is our experienc 


t L-at 
ICKCLS 


are 


of approximately 3,000 pounds per day 


Epiror Corron : 


In regard to inquiry 


n the 
3428” we 


subject 


underwear ill 


*1) 


pleased 


are 


as follows: 
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We do not have a regular cloth inspection after the 
cloth is knit, but we carry on a perpetual inspection in our 
knitting department where we operate I00 machines, by 
having a man circulate among these machines constantly 
and inspect the cloth in the process of knitting. 

It is the business of this inspector to shut down ma- 
chines when imperfect work is being made and to call at- 
tention of the regular knitter to bad work and have the 
cause therefor immediately corrected. 


We have found from experience, that inspection of cloth 
in this manner is much more desirable than after knitting, 
and it will be readily appreciated that the complete re- 
inspection of all cloth produced, would involve an enormous 
expense and considerably delay production between knit- 
ting and bleaching and scouring, ete. 

Under the system which we use here, the ends of all 
knitted rolls are indeliby stamped with the style number 
of the cloth, the order number, the machine diameter, the 
knitter’s number and the weight, and when cloth is being 
cut in our cutting department ,we have at all times an op- 
portunity to fix responsibility for any bad work which may 
not previously have been discovered by the inspector in the 
knitting department. We merely refer to the knitter’s 
number on the end of the roll and his attention is directed 
to bad work done by him. 

We are convinced that operating as we do, we get sat- 
isfactory results at a considerable saving of overhead ex- 
pense, as compared with a straight inspection operation 
which in our business, would require no less than five men 
if each and every roll were inspected. 

If your contributor is interested in carrying out his 
idea, which certainly would give him very close inspection 
of all knitted cloth, we are pleased to refer him to the 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Company of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, who manufacture a cloth inspecting ma- 
chine, but it is likely that in his own mill he can make 
one that will answer his requirements. He has merely to 
provide a take-up device which can be speeded to carry 
the cloth through a frame for inspection purposes. 

In our acquaintance with many underwear manufactur- 
ers, we do not think that cloth inspection after knitting is 
a regular procedure in many mills, 

If we can give you further information on the subject, 
please let us know. 

ContripuTorR No. 1325. 


Epiror Corton : 

In your “Knitting Kinks” department a month or so 
ago, one of your readers asked for the experience and 
practice of knitted fabric manufacturers with reference to 
the method of inspecting the tubing, mentioning specifical- 
ly the “perch” method of after-inspection. 

Our product varies from swimming suits to jerseys, 
including sweater coats and underwear, ete., and while per- 
haps our method might not be of general application, I 
will give it to you for what it is worth since it is different 
from the one which your reader mentioned. 

In our knitting department, the knitters have definite 
instructions to blue pencil every defect that they see on 
the web as it comes down on the machine. This, there- 


fore, makes it very easy for the handlers of the cloth after- 
wards to find the defects and either mend or cut them out. 

I think you are performing a distinct service to the 
knitting trade in providing a medium through which the 
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mills can discuss their problems and methods. 
ContrisuTor No. 1326. 





Dyeing Hosiery. 


Epitor Corron: 

To the recent inquiry on the subject of the paddle or 
rotary type of hosiery dyeing machine on page 733, May 
issue, in your “Knitting Kinks,” I would like to advance 
the following thoughts which are based solely on practical 
experience with the two types of machines. 

(a) Every operation in connection with hosiery man- 
ufacturing must be so performed as to make the ultimate 
product attractive, as nearly perfect as possible and free 
from defects of any kind. 

The great care used in the knitting department, the at- 
tention given to the goods in the boarding room, pairing 
and boxing departments will not make a poorly dyed or 
“fuzzed” stocking salable. 

If these thoughts are correct, and every dyer will agree 
with me that they are, then it is plain to be seen that the 
dyer’s job is not only to produce all goods uniformly dyed 


‘but it also comes under the dyer’s responsibility to turn 


over to the boarding department smooth, clear and per- 
fect goods without marks on the fabric caused by machin- 
ery or improper handling in the dyeing or bleaching de- 
partments. 

(b) The next step to be considered, and which is 
directly related also to the question of the most suitable ma- 
chine, is the item of complete coloring or penetrating. 
This feature is of special importance today where such a 
large part of each day’s production runs in the light colors 
requiring but a minimum quantity of dyestuffs. Often we 
have been told of complaints that hosiery after only one 
washing process by the consumer changed the shade com- 
pletely and the more frequent complaint is that the seams 
(either full fashion or mock seams) turn white or are of 
a pronounced different shade. This I feel reflects on the 
mill making such goods and in time (particularly if the 
hosiery is trade-marked) may reduce their sales. 

(c) While it is not directly the dyer’s responsibility 
in most mills nevertheless the new school dyer makes it a 
part of his business to analyze machinery also from a 
point of steam, water, soap, oil and dyestuff consumption. 
In addition he gives thought to the general construction to 
see if the yearly depreciation runs ahead or behind the 
actual standing-up qualities of the equipment. 

(d) The ease of operating a machine, the making of 
additions, labor required for loading and unloading are 
other points which I feel to be of a great deal of impor- 
tance. 

In making a comparison between machinery of differ- 
ent types it is self evident that the best types in each 
group are to be considered only. A comparison between 
a 10 year old wooden paddle machine and the most modern 
present day Monel metal rotary dyeing machine would not 
be fair. The comparison made, which I base on practical 
operation of the last type of paddle machine and the mod- 
ern rotary machine prompts the following opinion which 
is advanced for the benefit of “H. H. 8.” and others who 
are interested in the subject. 

The rotary machine gives me a better chance to turn 
out a smooth and attractive batch because, if I have trouble 
matching the shade and run my load longer than the 
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average, no “fuzzing” or “nap” shows up on the silk or 
rayon. 

I have found it unnecessary to remove batches from the 
machine, “whizz” them and then shake out the lot in order 
to get my shade level. I know that this I would have had 
to do had the same lot been placed in the paddle machine 
otherwise the redyes would have been very high on both 
machines. For this reason the paddle machine in my opin- 
ion is not equal to the rotary in producing smooth and 
clear work. 

Penetration, as every hosiery dyer knows, is not nearly 
as much an item controlled by the dyeing machine as one 
controlled by the selection of the dyestuffs. Yet by dye- 
ing the same goods with the same formulae one batch in 
the paddle the other in the rotary a fair comparison can 
be made as to how much more thorough one places the color 
into the fiber as compared with the other. There is no way 
that I know of to analyze the greater penetration that I 
have always been able to get when dyeing in the rotary 
machine but my ideas, which are supported by actual re- 
sults, are as follows: In the paddle machine the goods float 
through the dye liquor and the paddle simply keeps the 
bags or the loose goods in motion. In the rotary machine 
the goods are actually carried through the dye liquor and 
in addition there is a certain amount of pounding going 
on in the pockets of the machine( much the same as in the 
old Tom Toms used for aniline black) and this, I believe, 
explains the better penetration in the rotary. It is wrong 
to think, as some mill owners do, that color fastness has any 
connection with penetration for the reason that the colors 
used must have been properly selected with regards to their 
washing and light fastness, 

The paddle machine if made of Monel metal will give 
just as much service as the rotary machine and I feel that 
since there are fewer parts on the paddle machine and in 
view of its lower original cost that from a standpoint of 
maintenance costs and depreciation the paddle machine will 
have the edge on the rotary. 

The steam consumption in the paddle machine is greater 
than in the rotary because in the latter the liquor is prac- 
tically fully enclosed and not subject to the cooling off ef- 
fects from room temperature. In the paddle a great part 
of the liquid is exposed and we have to keep the steam 
valve cracked at all times even after the bath reaches the 
boil. Just how much of an item steam consumption rep- 
resents seems hard to figure out but in this respect the ro- 
tary in my opinion has the advantage. 

Some rotary machines have a very short bath and in 
that case some savings can be effected in dyestuffs, oils 
and water. In the paddle the volume of water must be 
larger to allow floating or at least free circulation of the 
bags or loose goods. 

The rotary machine is easier to operate than a paddle 
machine because of the pockets which hold each size. It 
is not necessary to pull the finished goods out of the bath 
and then drain the machine as in case of the paddle. I 
always run off the rinse bath in the rotary then open the 
door and do our unloading. The dye hands do not have 
to watch the rotary machine to see if a bag has wedged 
between the paddle plates and the tub, in fact it is im- 
possible to get into trouble along that line on the rotary 
machine while often a bag either remains too long on the 
bottom in the paddle machine or hooks and this always 
means that we depend on the operator to keep his eyes 
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on the paddle while the rotary needs no attention. A ma- 
chine which is easy to load and unload also helps the dyer 
to keep down the number of dye house seconds due to 
rough handling by the dye house help. 

In conclusion I might sum up in saying that the pad- 
dle machine has its advantages from a standpoint of cost, 
simplicity of construction and possibly lower maintenance. 
but the rotary machine will turn out quality work with 
less labor and with savings in steam, water, dyestuffs, ete. 
Since quality is the sole factor in increasing our produe 
tion and the demand for our goods and since my experience 
is that I can get better quality from the rotary machine, 
my preference is decidedly for it. 

Contrisutor No. 1820 


Drop Stitches in the Gore on Standard F. 
EpiTor Corton : 

I notice in “Knitting Kinks” in the April issue that “T. 
H. R. (Tenn.)” is having trouble with Standard F ma- 
chines leaving two or three drop stiches in the gore, first 
one side and the the other. He says that the take-up and 
spring and yarn carrier have all been adjusted, and still 
he has this trouble. 


] 


If all of those points are in order, then about the only 
thing I know of that could be causing this trouble is that 
the switch cam is worn until it pushes the needle out and 
causes the hook to miss the yarn. This switch cam works 
under a spring and is kept tight, and if a notch wears 
in it, it will throw the hook away from the yarn carrier. 

Also it is possible that the stitch cam could be worn 
until it does not work properly, throwing the needle away 
from the yarn earrier, but I think he is more likely to find 
his trouble in the switch cam. H. M. (Ga.) 

A Gauge for Stitch Cams. 
EpiTor Corton : 

In the accompanying illustration I am showing a gauge 
which I have found very suitable for gauging stitch cams 
on Seott & Williams machines. 

Often when changing cams, one may want to make the 


new cam the same as the old one in certain respects, but 


8-32 SHOULDER SCREWS 


by merely looking at the cam it is sometimes difficult to tell 


unless a gauge of some kind is fitted over the new cam to 
see in what way it varies from the old one. 

Following is the way to make this gauge: Take a piece 
of flat iron a little longer and wider than the cam. Use 
a standard cam for a sample. Put the curve in the plate 
the same as the cam. Lay the cam on the plate, mark and 
drill holes for a 8-32 screw in the same place they are in 
the stitch cam. Screw the plate to the stitch cam, and cut 
the plate out the same shape as the cam. Take the plate off 
the stitch cam and put two 8-32 headless shoulder screws in 
the plate. Cut down the shoulders of the screws so that 
when the plate is laid on the stitch cam, they will fit into the 
holes in the cam. 

These gauges can be made for left and right stitch cams, 


and the upper center cam. ContrisuTor No. 4340. 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER'S 
HIGH SPEED, TYPE HSL 
24 SECTIONS 







These Things 


Count— 


The outstanding features of Schubert 
& Salzer High Speed Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines, Type HSL are— 


The Finest Silk Stockings 


and 


Best Production 













| Let us prove it— by i! 


a demonstration 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

L. C. Christman, C. J. Boland, R. A. Coble, and Arthur 
Thompson, of Burlington, N. C., are the organizers of a 
new knitting mill which will be operated in that place. 
Novelty half-hose will be manufactured. Two floors in 
the Sellars Building have been leased, and it is understood 
that 100 machines will ultimately be installed. 

The underwear plant of the Bassett Knitting Mill, Inc., 
Bassett, Va., is nearing completion. The building is two 
stories in height, 80 x 160 feet. 

Equipment has been installed in the new full-fashioned 
hosiery mill of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., consisting of 28 Ludwick type, 42-gauge machines. 
It is planned eventually to have an equipment of 100 ma 
chines. All facilities for the comfort of the employees have 
been installed in the building. Lockwood, Greene & Com- 
pany were the engineers. 

An extension to provide for additional equipment is 
being built by the Villa Rica Mills, Ine., Villa Rica, Ga. 

A large addition is being made to the Nick-a-Jack 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., to provide for addi 
tional looping and finishing equipment, it is announced. 

Newport Hosiery Mills, Newport, Tenn., have been 
leased by J. W. Kyker, to Fred Ingram and H. A. Lamon, 
of Greenville, Tenn. The capacity will be increased under 
the new management. 

W. E. Lindsay, John Banner, J. W. Lovell, A. C. 
Webb and Lee Hatcher are interested in a new knitting 
mill at Mount Airy, N. C., which will manufacture boys’ 
underwear. 

Flint Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C., has been ineor- 
porated for $50,000 by D. B. May, R. A. Coble and others. 

Full operations have begun on 12 machines in the full- 
fashioned hosiery department of the Gordon Belt Manu- 
facturing Co., Durham, N. C. 

Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, Tenn., are installing 
full-fashioned equipment in the new unit built for that 
purpose. 

Holland Hosiery Co., Lexington, N. C., has been incor- 
porated by W. J. Vestal, Sr., and W. J. Vestal, Jr. The 
capital is $50,000. 

C. E. Fogleman, John Shoffner, J. T. Black, John 
Moser, and others are interested in a new hosiery mill for 
making half-hose at Burlington, N. C. 

Inspiration Hosiery Mills, Wytheville, Va., will, it is 
understood, erect a knitting plant. 

MeAllester Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
purchased the plant of the Tennessee Textile Mills in 
Alton Park, and will remove the equipment now on Wil- 
liams Street to the newly acquired building. 

Carroll Mills, Carrollton, Ga., are removing into a new 
three-story building recently purchased, and _ additiona: 
equipment will be installed. 

O. B. McBroom, Roxboro, N. C., is starting a smal 
hosiery mill. 

Detailed plans for the construction of a knitting plant 
at Florence, Ala., have been made by Gardiner & Waring 
Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. A site has been secured, and 
a main building, 250x60 feet, three stories, is to be erected. 
Another building, 100x36 feet, two stories, will contain the 
dyeing and bleaching equipment. Light weight underwear 
will be manufactured. 

An addition, to be 220x65 feet, one story, is to be erect- 
ed by the Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Where Big Production 
Helps 


High quality of workmanship and low first 
cost in a machine are both important. Mod- 
ern industry has solved the problem of get- 
ting both, by what has been termed as “big 
production methods.” 


The unusual facilities of the Brinton fac- 
tory enable us to produce knitting machines 
which have set a standard the world over. We 
maintain our own foundry—because we in- 
sist on better than run of foundry castings. 
Our large machine shop, our Finishing De- 
partment, Testing Department and Engineer- 
ing Department give us volume production in 
every operation—hence low cost and high 
quality. 


The fact that today Brinton machines 
are used in practically every knitting 
center of the world is proof of the ser 
ice they give Write to us for any ip 
formation you desire. 


H. BRINTON CO., PHILA., PA. 


FOREIGN YS) AGENTS 
China & Japan 


51 Kiangse Road 
Buenos Aires Shanghai, China 


Argentine Republic 


Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, Melbourne 
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Knitting Problems 


BY W. E. BOSWELL. 


Working Artificial Silk. 
The reduction of the number of “seconds” 
amount of waste made in the manufacture of garments is 
a problem that has to be grappled with in most knitting 


and the 


factories. 

Artificial silk is being knitted up into fabric at an in- 
creasing rate, and many difficulties have been experienced 
in controlling this “lively” type of yarn during the actual 
knitting process. Machines that have been running on 
cotton or wool yarns are often found to give imperfect 
fabrie when artificial silk is worked. Very often the whole 
of the needles and sinkers in the machine require to be 
changed before a perfect fabric can be obtained. The reason 
is that a very slight roughness on either needle or sinker 
will not have any effect on wool or cotton, but will make 
a hairy line on artificial silk fabric. The mounting of the 
bobbins on the bobbin stands needs attention, as when the 
machine is stopped the yarn between the bobbin and the 
first thread guide often falls below and becomes trapped 
under the base of the bobbin stand, causing a break wher 
the machine is again started. 

Several methods may be adopted to prevent this. Metal 
saucers having a wide base and a hollow in the center 
1-4 inch deep in which the bobbin will exactly fit is one 


way of preventing this. A more rough-and-ready method 





A FIG B 


is to stand the bobbin in a pad of cotton wool resting on a 
cardboard base. The winding of the yarn is of the utmost 
importance, and great attention has been given in the 
construction of the later types of winding machines for 
artificial silk to avoid any undue strain on the yarn during 
winding. 

Lack of care in the tying of knots causes many press- 
offs, resulting in a large percentage of waste. Knots 
should be made firm and ends cut off short. Before the 
bobbin is restarted, the knot should be taken to the bottom 
of the traverse, as shown at Fig. 1 (A), and not left in the 
center of the traverse, as shown at B. It will be seen in 
the latter case that the knot causes the covering layer of 
yarn to drag on the knot when being worked on the ma- 


chine. Porcelain or glass guides are advisable as thread 


guides on the knitting machine; metal guides are apt to 
become rough and cause a drag on the yarn. 

Cotton or wool yarns do not need so much attention 
in preparation and will very often give a good fabric 


on needles that would be unsuitable for artificial silk. 
Figuring the Fabric Texture. 

The ideal texture of a knitted fabric can only be ob- 
tained when the right count of yarn is fed to the needles. 
Yarn that is too thin for the guage will give a fabric that 
has too many courses to the inch as the loop has to be 
shortened or the fabric is too flimsy and lacks body. When 
the yarn is too thick the loop must be lengthened or the 
fabric is too stiff and lacks elasticity. The number of 
courses to the inch in a normal fabric should be approxi- 
mately one and a half times the number of needles per 
The normal counts in worsted for 
Equiva- 


inch in the machine. 
various gauges are given in the following tables. 
lent counts in other yarns would be used. 

LatcH NEEDLE CircuLAR WEB MACHINES. 


56 Tipsdied Her Geb eS ies oe 2/18’s to 2/22’s 
i= Ae Se Roky he ee Eat Wiens 2/22’s to 2/26’s 
ja Pl Avion ae Daaeanwae 2/26’s to 2/30’s 
ie. 7 Bott ait eels ee aaah 2/30’s to 2/36’s 
led ms Qaandietus sh elleiewes 2/44’s to 2/52’s 
LatcH NEEDLE SEAMLESS Hose MACHINES. 
Ree Se eae. <n. eon baw hoe sews be bes nenS 2/14’s 
Re ee ee cee oa atic ew ena bow weed aah bo 2/20’s 
2 ia oS TET ey POO TO 2/26’s 
Br? <n Sots a plniaGuwstw camw DE OREa OSS 2/36’s 
Rh eee as a nip tie Pious waaid Sullale eostoNa ete 2/42’s 
BERETS | tS te Mek hice mem RR eR KE AA Rea eee 2/46’s 
BY REG Heciitom fee ka cee cede sees 2/50’s 
Re ence ere SING this Geta Sis eislace WR ater eleba! Ski 1/28’s 
i i heer Seana ey te wi ee rei Or tr St ete 1/32’s 
eee & Moh ese Ges Ca Cuas ee owe ra Seas oes 1/36’s 
Corton’s Patent FRAME. 

fe: RE ECAR eae PR Cy 2/14’s to 2/16’s 
SS ee eae a ech aktse ue eeslmnee 2/18’s 

re at ie ean ac wiare te S tae SIE 2/20’s 

ee Ne et dak ct bier ee 2/22’s 

ee 79 eee cae oe nee ee ee 2/26’s to 2/30’s 
RAM esta nee a Gres ee. , ee 2/30’s to 2/36’s 
ae VY een t mace pan eae aca 2/36’s to 2/42’s 

Fiat KNitTinc MACHINE... 

ERR MUM a tick Oc eiarkics Sia 6 bis:hy ahve DEO Shah ae 2/12’s 
Be) re Vis wavs erie Gia Wisi ays Bae krone awe 4/16’s 
Wa Ae embed i Ns ae ee Ce a or 3/18’s 
a 2 8 | Pe re eee et 2/16’s 
Ny eh ia a ists og Lick o.h 0B cies Wuhelas sé CES 2/20’s 


Seamless Hose. 
Quite a number of defects in the manufacture of stock- 


ings on automatic seamless hose machines are due to the 
alteration in the length of loop during the making of the 
leg being too pronounced. 

These stockings are shaped by the gradual reduction 
of the length of loop from the ealf to the ankle. The top 
of the leg is made very slack for the welt and the ankle is 
made as stiff as possible. In an attempt to get a small 
ankle, the shortening of the loop in this part is often over- 
done and the fabric is found to contain holes due to the 
strain placed on the yarn during the casting of the stitch 
over the needle hook. The loop must be lengthened for 
heel and toe; in some eases this is done by the raising of the 
needle cylinder, and in others by the lowering of the knit- 
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ting cams. If the change is too pronounced, the loops on 
the needles underneath the stitch cams may be broken and 
a hole will occur. 

The back of the ankle and the foot bottom are some- 
times spliced, an extra thread being fed to one-half of the 
needles during the making of those parts. This thread is 
usually carried in a finger which is automatically raised 
and lowered as the needle cylinder rotates. 

This finger should be adjusted to deliver the yarn to the 
first needle of the back half of the hose and be raised to 
clear the first needle of the front half. Seconds are often 
made by the splicing thread being delivered too early or 
too late, the spliced portion overlapping the front half of 
the hose at one side instead of being in line with the point 
of the heel and toe, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The splicing is sometimes made to overlap two needles 
on either side of the heel. This is accomplished by the use 
of two medium butt needles between the long and the short 
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FIG.2 


butts on either side. The adjustment for this is fairly easy, 
the lever controlling the yarn finger usually having an ec- 
centric disk to regulate the height of the finger. Raising 
the finger will throw the splicing to one side, while lower- 
ing will bring the yarn in earlier and so throw the splicing 
to the opposite side. 

The needles knitting the extra thread must be made to 
draw a slightly longer loop than the remainder of the 
needles, or the texture of one part of the fabric will be 
stiff and the other part slack. 

The loops are drawn over the noses of the web-holding 
sinkers and the position of the sinkers during knitting is 
governed by’ cams in a sinker cap. The sinkers working 
between the needles that take the extra thread have a tap- 
ered nose, so that if these sinkers are pushed further for- 
ward than the sinkers in the other half of the cylinder, the 
loops will be formed over the higher part of the sinkers 
and a longer loop will be made to accomodate the extra 
yarn. On some machines this is done by arranging long 
butt sinkers for the spliced part and the short butt sinkers 
for the instep portion. 

A supplemental sinker cam is brought into 
act on the long butts and thrust them forward 
splicing thread is being fed. On other machines the sinker 
eap is rocked from side to side during making of the 
ankle and foot, thus moving the cam that controls the po- 
sition of the sinkers, thrusting the sinkers forward while 
the extra thread is being knitted. The timing of the sinker 


action to 
when the 
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movement is very important; the sinkers must be thrust 


forward at the same time, as the yarn is fed to the needles 
and allowed to recede as the yarn is taken out. If this 
is not done the foot of the hose will be improperly shaped. 
machine fabrics is 


Née edles 


replacement of 


A defect common to all lateh-needle 
needle due to 


should be pliered where necessary after 
I : 


lines uneven or rough needles. 


broken needles, and all needles should be level and equi- 
{ 


distant. Sinkers are often the cause of lines which show 
vertically in a fabric, and all sinkers should be removed 
from the machine periodically and cleaned and inspected 
If the needle is faulty, the line will show along the 
loop; if the sinker is at fault, the line will follow the wal 
“Slurgalling,” or uneven length of loops showing horizon 
tally, is usually caused by uneven setting of the stitch 
cams. This can be detected on multi-feed machines by 
marking the yarn at each feed at an equ ance fron 
the needles. If all feeds are making an eq length of 
stitch, the mark on each yarn should reach the needles at 
the same time. Any irregularity can be at once noticed 


and the stitch cam raised or lowered as required to make an 
even fabric.—The Textile Recorder. 
Apex Hosiery Company to Be Unmolested. 


Philadelphia Branch No. 1, 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, has enter- 


Local 706 of the American 


ed into an agreement, which is a part of a court record, to 
discontinue molesting the Apex Hosiery Co., whose plant 
| May procured 


When the mat 


ter came up for final disposition in June, Michael Francis 


it was sought to unionize. The 


company 
a temporary injunction against the union. 
Doyle, counsel for the union, made the following state 
ment to the court: 


On behalf of the defendants it is 
fendant local and its members will not enter into the prop 
erty of the plaintiff or the vicinity thereof, or molest or 
interfere with the plaintiff company or any of its em 
ployees, either at their place of business or at their homes 


Submisison of the agreement and its acceptance by the 


agreed that the de 


court averted the necessity for a court order on the in- 
junction and, it is held, is more satisfactory to 
tiff. 


In the hosiery company’s bill of complaint upon which 


the plain 


the temporary injunction was issued the officers of the 
union local and 46 or other members, one of them a woman, 
were named. It was alleged that members of the union had 
on various occasions entered upon the company’s property 


evenings for the pur} se 


that 


and congregated about the mil 
some 


of threatening and intimidating workers, and 


gave up their employment in fear of bodily injury 





Several manufacturers in Reading and Philadelphia re 


cently have had applications for work from numbers of 


full fashioned knitters who said they either had lost their 
jobs through unionism or gave up voluntarily under per 
suasion of the organization. Some of the mills are em 
ploying only non-union workers, while a few have per 


mitted the union to organize their knitters, rather than put 


up a fight such as was waged by the Apex company, a 


employ ne 1100 persons 


strictly open shop establishment, 


America has been 


the United 


The 1926 Fall Season Color Card of 
issued by the Textile Color Card Association oft 
States, Ine., 50 East 42nd St., New York City. It 


season which 


neludes 


also the shoe and leather colors for the same 


is likewise issued by the color card association. 













































Philadelphia, Pa., Jane 18th, 1926. 
The material improvement hopefully predicted in this 
report last month 
in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market during the past thir- 
ty days, leaving this resume of conditions no option in re- 


failed to put in any general appearance 


cording other than a condition similar to that which has 
been prevailing for some time. 

Actual yarn quotations in an accepted list of rates, in 
fact, 


have shown a noticeable decrease. As illustrations, 


comparisons of the last appearing here last month, and 
that appended hereto, will reveal a general reduction 


throughout the pivotal numbers; for instance, 30s two-ply 
warps last month bore a quotation of 39% cents, which 
has dropped during the month to a rate of 37 cents a 


pound. 60s, in two-ply combed peeler skeins and warps, 
lost three cents from 73 cents down to a present quota- 
tion of 70 cents asked. 


These reductions in price reflect the general condition of 
the market here insofar as quoted prices are concerned. 

Business in this market continues 
During the last month 


apathetic, according 
to all reports which are available. 
the number of orders received were in excess of those re- 
corded for the previous period, although at the same time 
the aggregate business was in smaller volume, showing the 
There has continued 
contraction on the attitude of the consuming end to pro- 
vide their requirements as they themselves secure orders. 
At the same time, have developed a ten- 
among yarn users to take care of themselves 


trend in the manner of business. 


there seems to 
dency more 
extensively in providing for their own complete orders in- 
stead of securing yarn in more piecemeal lots. This, how- 
ever, has not had very much effect on conditions as a whole. 

Regardless of the evident reductions in reported rates, 
the market recently has displayed a remarkable stability. 


With uncertainty as to the coming crop of cotton, varia- 


tions have come in yarns as reflections of cotton price 
changes. While a general reduction during recent weeks 


has come about as a result, fluctuations have been absent. 
resulting in a more stable condition. 

Fundamentally, an explanation of the continued apathy 
on the part of yarn buyers is in some instances attributed 
their actions reference to 
san be ceriain prices 


to a cautious attitude in with 


cotton. They want to wait until they 
are not going to experience any further drastic prunings; 
on the other hand, 
price is concerned will produce the result of better inquiry 
for both the yarn distributor and the consumer. 


improved cotton conditions so far as 


An interesting sidelight on conditions is found in the 
fact that both mill and dealers’ 
out noticeable increase. 

From the spinners’ attitude, reports from the 


stocks continue small with- 


yarn as- 
sociation with headquarters in Charlotte reflect about the 
same situation as has been recorded, with trading reported 
to continue in small lots for immediate needs, and buyers 
indifferent toward future commitments. During the first 
part of June, according to these reports, spinners had al- 
Spinners’ prices 
“are at an and 

ported quotations based on current cotton prices are ma- 
June 9th, 


reported that partial replies to a questionnaire concerning 


ready instituted considerable curtailment. 
advance over reported quotations,” 


terially below replacement values.” On it was 
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curtailment among the spinners showed that of 750,000 
spindles reporting, curtailment ranged from 1714 per cent 


of normal day-time run to 75 per cent, an average of be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent curtailment of day operations, 
indicating “that spinners are operating solely on orders, 
and in the absence of orders are instituting immediate and 
effective curtailment.’ 
ing orders nearer consumers’ prices than their own in order 


Some spinners were reported tak- 


to continue operations until the more general plan of cur- 
tailment became effective. 

With June a normally dull month in textiles generally, 
and some possibilities of a shorter crop than has been an- 
ticipated, and with inventory period coming along, pros- 
pects seem to some factors to be more cheerful generally. 


Prices on the Philadelphia market on June 18th follow: 
= Single Skeins. 








eo See er ari 27 SAP err eee 28 
Bes bkive sa lara ..+.28% ¢ teuekehacwas wey 29 
Ser hice nr 29% ee 31 
| Ee ee ene oe re 33% | | eres 84% 
80s... eRe Aiea ee 005204 

Single Warps. 
re ee ee ..28% | Pe Dee 29 
2 SAPS rere cee re 29% JS ree re eres 30 
RIES down nto inks 3 Sim we lee PPPS eee 31% 
a svc Gwasamow sees -85% POtritoabouwctawalnd's 87% 
gS oe Ee 48% 
Carpet and ne Yarn in Skeins. 

8s 3-4 hard white warp twist resseees 26% 
eee ee a EE ta ket eksesweboewe yp ...283@28% 
Oe os Ee EE late aiccokecsas cet n aes be sua es 22 @22% 

Two- Ply Skeins. 

ies arkis ‘pines aa eee Ee (baviea tee an 
WOR Ness aaa ; ee. . SR a 6s's Careeawe ea wae 29% 
as oes oe MGs ssiscealecues .81% 
24s Monin Gere aerate) iene ae 26s ere | 
80s Ne, yh a aan, SAP ep, eee metry 46% 

Two-Ply Warps. 
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Te tied ees . 80 eee 80% 
16s. wih sean 20s ike eureaes os cee 
DUD s. ae ancbinen paw ee 34 SER Eee Terry: }. 
ee ae cone ts ok ate ore 

Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

. eee Pita’ Asn 10s ; ae Ee 
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eee. | ai erate 5 See | 
16s a oe or: Bes = ; -...830% 
24s. Sena DOSS hitieceal hiak rash 33% 
PN Siss ch ead Seem Seer eS ee .47 
30s double carded. 37% 30s tying _ ree 34% 

Two- Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
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eee ‘Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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“Marketing of Farm Products,” by Alva H. Benton, 
Ph.D. 427 A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, publishers. 
Price, $5.00 per copy. 

This is au interesting book on the agricultural situa- 
tion. It traces the origin and development of marketing 
systems and explains the marketing services, assembling, 
grading and standardizing, ete., and 
latest plans of marketing wheat and other grains and tells 
how the local elevators, grading standards, grain exchanges, 
and crop-financing methods fit into the scheme of price 
are discussed, and 


pages. 


also describes the 


variation. Farmers associations, etc., 


their outstanding features analyzed. 
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UNIVERSAL 
WINDING 


Rayon wound into these 
ideal packages without 
injury to the fibre 


HE unusual characteristics of 

Rayon demand highly special- 
ized machines to avoid roughening 
and stretching the fibre in the wind- 
ing process. Universal Winding 
Machines protect Rayon. Cones and 
bobbins are wound for knitting, 
bobbins and cops for broad loom 
weaving, tubes for insulating and 
cops for braiding. 


\ aS 
oO 4 2 ‘ +. 
REA LYS OG by " os 
sian penis tena 


Universal wound Rayon is the prac- 
tical, efficient and economical sup- 
ply for your machines. Let us dem- 
onstrate this at your mill. 


| . 


, m))) UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence Philadelphia. 
Chicago, Utica. Charlotte, 
New York. BOSTON Atlanta. 
Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Activity in several divisions of the knit goods indus- 
tries and in the primary markets is so pronounced that 
in the others conditions appear worse by contrast than they 
really are. Hosiery continues to predominate in the total 
volume of the knit goods business that is passing, and wom- 
en’s full fashioned silk is the one outstanding item in this 
division. Underwear has had a comparatively quiet half 
year, so far as relates to men’s cotton garments, and, due 
to spring having slipped a cog in the cycle of seasons, is 
not promising of any very great activity at the beginning of 
the second six months. What was said of sweaters several 
months ago might be repeated in a survey of the situation. 
It is no better and no worse than it was, but disappointment 
over failure of sweaters to make the usual appeal has been 
salved over for the knitted outerwear industry by a right 
good advance business in bathing suits. 

There is developing much interest in what will be the 
immediate outcome of the formal appearance this month 
of new price lists on cotton underwear and juvenile hosiery. 
It became apparent early in June that these lines would 
be opened by manufacturers in July. Jobbers 
eager to see samples and get an intimation of the price 


were as 


changes as were manufacturers to sound sentiment among 
buyers. At the time neither side was hopeful of any great 
volume of business being placed during the opening month, 
except in the event cotton gives a better showing of steadi- 
ness and the question whether producers of rayon fiber 
would revise prices and if so, when, cotton and rayon 
being the important fibers in the construction of infants’ 
socks and the former the basis of most of the underwear. 
Declines in silk had left an impress that carried a psycho- 
logical influence on cotton and rayon, and wool, about 
which there is some concern for hosiery, underwear and 
sweater purposes, and it is a subject of much speculation 
so far as relates to near-future values. 

Infants’ socks were opened unnecessarily early, in the 
circumstance, as a matter of habit. Retailer 
been retarded by climatic conditions, and jobbers did not 


sales had 
have anything like the usual amount of duplicate business, 
which obviously is true also of manufacturers. It there- 
fore has been a question whether the sock opening might 
not have been deferred a month so without loss of busi- 
ness for manufacturer or distributor. 

Having completed their shipments for the season earlier 
than ordinarily, mills in June faced a need for business, 
and a few were operating in a desultory way as a means 
for keeping working organizations approximately intact, 
in anticipation of a spurt in demand. But mill stocks will 
be light, it is stated by a half dozen of the leading manu 
facturers of socks, and should retailers come on the mar- 
ket in a body they will find jobbers pretty well cleaned up 
and mills in no position to relieve the tight situation which 
probably would be witnessed. There is the possibility of 
idle machinery at a time when goods will be needed. 

Samples shown in a quiet way last month to a few of 
the leading jobbers were so closely guarded that no inti- 
mation can be given of the character of the innovations to 
be offered for the next season. It is understood there will 
be radical changes, and that these, mostly, will be in the 
direction of betterment, this leaving the inference it was 


intended to make no spectacular price reductions, it being 
the disposition to elevate standards rather than put prices 
at a level so low that it might be difficult to effect upward 
revisions when the raw material markets strengthen. This 
is the policy which was adopted by several direct-to-retail 
er manufacturers of women’s full fashioned silk hosiery. 
Manufacturers have been getting their 
the old 
The 


and 


and less for 
to be asked 
price, mill reductions benefiting only the 


inequitableness of 


less 
product but the consumer continues 
distributors. 
prices as between manufacturer 
consumer doubtless was the inspiration for an appeal by 
retailers in Buffalo, N. Y., to the newspaper publishers 
of that city to refrain from giving publicity to the prices 


roods. 


of nationally advertised brands of 


An about-face in misses hose is visioned by interests 


impressed with the favor with which full length flat hose 


has been received. A few manufacturers who some months 


ago brought out misses’ stockings of tram silk, in sizes be- 


ginning with 742 and knitted with narrowed legs, report 


much satisfaction with their venture, stating their sales 


increased even in June, when, ordinarily, the sports seven 
eighth length is seen almost exclusively. An interior Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer has three numbers each of silk, silk- 
misses, one for 


and-rayon, and mercerized hose—one for 


women, regular and one outsize. The retail price of the 
silk of either number is one dollar, and the young misses’ 
also 


mercerized is designed as a 35 cent seller. There is 


an all-rayon boot stocking for the miss wearing size 71, 
which goes over the counter at a half dollar. 

To what extent the young misses’ flat full length stock 
ing may supersede the fancy top rib is a matter of 


con- 
jecture. Some manufacturers of the latter say they believe 
drift 


There 


also is heard the guess that in infants socks there will be 


ribs have seen their best days, for a time, that the 


among juvenile is to copy the attire of the seniors. 


fewer of the roll top and that the plain leg will be shorter. 


since the pronounced hit made in the last two seasons by 


what is practically a legless sock and covered by patents 


for “kiddie kuffs.” Not all of the 
will be 


innovations tor next 


season shown generally at this month’s opening, 


it is predicted. There are manufacturefs who have profited 
by holding something in reserve while buyers are making 
their usual raid on opening prices. 

Distribution of women’s seamless hosiery of silk and 
combination yarns is maintained at a good stage, consider 
But it is 
noted there has been a rather sharp decline in production 


ing the intense promotion of the full fashioned. 


since early Spring, when it became apparent prices for 
short boot full fashioned were approaching the popular 
The market has 
been oversupplied with the 19-20 inch silk boot full fash 


bracket for the better types of seamless. 


ioned since the eall for all-over silk and silk to garter welt 
became almost universal, and the surplus has been going 
that hitherto 


into a elass of trade handled the seamless 


almost exclusively. 
mand for the 


The result is, obviously, lessened de- 


unbranded seamless, while manufacturers 
selling under well established nationally advertised brands 
appear to be operating plants about as usual and accumu 
lating no stock. The direct-to-retailer mills are, therefore, 


in a better relative position than those selling to the small- 
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er jobbing trade, and it is observed that powerful manu- 
facturing organizations producing both full fashioned and 
spring needle silk hose and distributing both under their 
widely known brand, see no necessity for discontinuing 
the seamless, although they are, in several instances, aug- 
menting their full fashioned departments, instance the 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., and the 
Howard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. The spring needle 
stocking of the Davenport is sold in leading department 
stores at $1.50 a pair, which is the price tag seen on some 
silk-to-top full fashioned, and the Howard this Spring was 
operating its spring needle plant to capacity on chiffon 
silk. This mill employs no brand, and its chiffon goes 
over the counter at a dollar, in chain stores, while its full 
fashioned silk-to-top chiffon fetches $1.95, the popular 
price for stockings of this description in good shops. 
Notwithstanding women’s circular knit silk hose is hav- 
ing increasingly sharper competition from the full fashion- 
ed field, it seems in no immediate danger of being crowded 
much further toward the tail end of the silk stocking pro- 
cession. More of it was made and sold in the first four 
months of this year than in the corresponding period of 
1925, in spite of the fact production of full fashioned had 
an indicated increase of nearly 40 per cent. A Philadel- 
phia manufacturer of circular knit silk is backing his con- 
fidence in its future by installing a number of late model 
machines. Mills in Reading, while in the main not operat- 
ing to capacity, appear to have suffered no decline in their 
business—that is, those distributing under established 
brands. This is true of those knitting both silk and silk 
plaited on rayon. Several are operating every available cir- 
cular machine full time and accumulating no stock further 
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than necessary for the 24-hour service required by jobbers 
and retailers. In Philadelphia, where a higher wage must 
be paid, there is more idle machinery. 

A large mill whose product is a silk-and-rayon stocking 
with a full fashioned foot bar topped on a seamless knit 
leg is reported by jobbers to be seriously in arrears with 
This is said to be one of the better sellers for 






















deliveries. 
jobbers distributing through inland retailers and the small 
er metropolitan shops. Another silk-and-rayon stocking, of 
which however there is restricted production, that is having 
easy sailing is full fashioned throughout. But the business 
that is to be gotten with least resistance is in ful] fashion- 
ed silk, which may make it appear strange that a Phila 
delphia manufacturer selling direct to retailers is operating 
on a basis not better than 60 per cent of capacity and not 


crowded at that, while all of the larger mills selling to 


jobbers and most of these going to retailers direct are we 
operating over 


time, notably the William Brown Co., Philadelphia, Gran 


supplied with orders and some of the 


ite brand silk in four numbers. 


A manufacturer who, according to his recent declara- 
tion, is full 
which will inerease his potential production about 60 per 


cent, asked of another the other day whether it might not 


installing additional fashioned machinery 


be advisable for manufacturers to take counsel among them- 
selves for averting a surplus. “If you are afraid there is 
likelihood of a surplus,” the other manufacturer asked, 
“why are you putting in more machines?” It is 
mon admission that at the current rate of expansion, there 
is every prospect of over-expansion, but it is doubted that 


a com- 


it will be brought about this year. ‘There will be alter- 


nating periods of briskness and overproduction,” say 
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manufacturers who are keeping close tabs on the number 
of new machines going into commission and the few old 
ones that are being scrapped, “but we experienced that 
when the output of silk and mercerized combined for the 


¢ 


whole of the United States was but one tenth of what it 
now is.” 

The increase in population necessarily will absorb a 
large part of the added production, and full fashioned hose 
has been barely introduced in many sections of the coun- 
try. Then, too, it is figured, its use will increase as cost 
of production decreases with volume output and the intro- 
duction of economies as competition becomes keener. Pres- 
ent demand seems to justify all of the installations of new 
machinery in the last two years and additions which have 
been provided for during the present year. There would 
be a different story to tell if the circular machine builders 
were to put on the market a device for duplicating the heel 
of the full fashioned stocking and solve the problem of 
dropping needles for narrowing. 

While chiffon silk hosiery seemingly has lost nothing 
in its grip on feminine faney, some interests foresee a 
drift to a more general use of a medium weight, described 
as extra heavy sheer or light service weight. Some speak 
of a six or seven strand chiffon, to take the place of the 
five thread, and look for an eight thread to become very 


popular as a general utility stocking. It is observed in 


the shops that few of the younger women eall for service 
weights, and that the eight to ten strand makes an appeal 


to their elders. 

One factor in the probable drift to slightly stouter chif- 
fons is the revival of interest in white silk hose, white nec- 
essarily making a better showing in the heavier weights. 
Retailers in May stocked heavily in anticipation of another 
brisk white season. It was slow in developing, yet orders 
continued to come in during June, and jobbers were buy- 
ing so heavily of white that it was evident increasing con- 
sumer demand was sensed by retailers. But there is, ap- 
parently, no letdown in the eall for around a dozen popu- 
jar bright shades adapted to wear with sports shoes. 

Dealers are less hesitant to supply color specifications 
since the danger of price cutting by manufacturers has 
passed, and this being the case it may be more difficult for 
small jobbers to locate desirable full fashioned hosiery for 
spot delivery. The price bugaboo was pretty well disposed 
of when in June the Berkshire Knitting Mills made formal 
announcement of its list for the current six months period. 
Numbers of manufacturers had made reductions from time 
to time, often under pressure from jobbers, but all were 
waiting impatiently to hear from the Berkshire, which is 
credited with occupying the key situation in the matter of 
quotations for a season, and so soon as this company was 
heard from it was felt prices were safely anchored for 
the present selling period. 

An element of doubt found its way into the market for 
men’s fancy half hose back in May, and there could be 
detected some little wavering in June. A few of the lead- 
ing novelty sock mills were less busy than they had been, 
although fancies were selling no less briskly in the stores. 
With mills it 
of the novelty craze, and to complicate the situation there 


was a matter of pattern and the duration 


developed quite an interest in polka dot socks of rayon 
Also 


be- 


plaited on mercerized yarn, to sell at a half dollar. 
there were shown several lines of polka dot silks. It 
came a question of the extent to which the resurrected 
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dots might affect sales of striped half hose. Dealers them- 
selves were uncertain and necessarily held orders down 
to barest needs. 

A direct-to-retailer mill had orders aggregating several 
thousands of dozens of polka dot half hose before samples 
were shown. But samples hardly were necessary, as the 
dots were white on a variety of four backgrounds—navy, 
black, and This manufacturer apparently 
was not certain of a long career for the dots, for he also 
was sampling freely of a variety of colors in vertical 
stripes, which, it was expected at the time, would go a long 
way toward supplanting the horizontal. 

No little consideration is being given to reports that 
a few manufacturers have planned for the exploitation of 
plain color hose with clocks or embroidered insteps, or 
both. Hand embroidery was employed quite extensively 
about 15 years ago for high class open work socks, and 
seems likely to have supplied the inspiration for machine 
ornamentation, and clocking and striping also by the ex- 


brown gray. 


tracting process. 

A line of split foot faney half hose from a Philadelphia 
mill is due to appear on the market very soon. Split foot 
construction for moderate price tram silk socks in plain 
colors seems to be winning the favor of an additional num- 
ber of manufacturers, who say they are looking for novel- 
ties to be very much less popular next year. This is a 
matter concerning which there is fully as much speculation 
and diversity of opinion as in any phase of construction. 
Most of the wool hose for Fall and Winter will be, of 
course, in patterns, and from what retailers say of current 
retain their hold to the end of the 


sales, novelties will 
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present season. One of the very large direct-to-retailer 
mills is and for some time has been in arrears with deliver- 
ies. There is little wrong with the fancy sock market situa 
tion except a market oversupplied with patterns, of some 
of which there are accumulations that are being let go at 
distress prices, according to several manufacturers who 
did not hold production down to orders. 

that mill 


As to hosiery generally, it would 


At the end of the first four 


appear 
stocks are more than ample. 
months of this year manufacturers’ reports showed more 
finished product on hand than at the corresponding time 
in 1925. 


ments and orders booked from April of last 


In April there was a material decline in ship 


year. Com- 


paring with March last, production of all classes of hosiery 


in April sustained an indicated decline of around per 


cent, one half of which was represented in the drop 


cotton hosiery, including mercerized. 
Underwear 


Cotton underwear primary markets, inactive for some 


] 


weeks, gave little indication in June of material improve- 


ment. With the season against them, according to distribu 


tors, buyers were waiting for action in cotton and the new 
had been planned to announce in 


It had been for some 


mill prices which it 
July on summer weights for 1927. 
weeks a foregone conclusion that the new price lists would 
carry downward revisions, and that so soon as these be- 
to retailers the latter would jockey for re 
As, 


the dealers complained, cool weather had retarded their 


came known 


1+ 


ductions on goods required for the present season. 
sales, they were waiting for the July price list, and were 


That their stocks were 


sending jobbers few repeat orders. 
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down to the boards was indicated with each sudden rise 
in temperature, when quarter to half dozen orders came 
in floods, and then silence until another jump in the mer- 
eury. Jobbers themselves were placing probably less du- 
plicate business than in June of any recent year. The 
market for light weights for the remainder of the cur- 
rent season therefore will depend for activity on a suc- 
cession of seasonably hot days and nights, and whether any 
great volume of business shall be placed in July doubtless 
will be contingent on market happenings meanwhile, 
Knitted underwear interests have been led by numbers 
of jobbers to feel that men’s nainsook athletic suits are 
Nainsook manufacturers have 
taken full advantage of the craze for novelties, and by care- 


scoring further inroads. 


ful use of rayon have produced some telling effects, with the 
result their distribution should, logically, show a consid- 
erable gain. When this will strike hardest im the knitted is 
a question. Some believe men’s ribs will hold their place 
and that low end bal briggans, as a price proposition, may 
not be seriously affected, if at all, while it is regarded 
probable that the higher price bals' will have to bear the 
brunt of the competition with nainsooks. There are so 
many angles from which the underwear primary market 
situation may be viewed that all the more optimistic factors 
hope for at and immediately following the opening is the 
placing of sample orders and perhaps some contracting 
at open prices. 

Predictions of jobber shyness toward summer weights 
receive more attention than might be the casé if they were 
more friendly disposed toward heavy weights, of which 
considerable quantities remain to be contracted for. Their 
business in Winter lines may be measured by what has 
passed in Summer goods. If retailers have been as slow 
relatively to buy for deliveries in September as they are 
to take in goods for Summer, it goes without saying that 
jobbers have not taken much business in the former. At 
any rate, they are giving winter weights scant attention. 
And the question arises, naturally enough, will they look 
for reductions on what they still have to buy conforming 
to those which July will show in light weights? If manu- 
facturers refrain from attempts to rush the market, it is 
believed their problem at the outset of one season and the 
middle of another will be the more easily disposed of. 

Manufacturers of women’s cotton underwear are ex- 
periencing a lull that a few months ago could not have 
been foreseen. Most of the Pennsylvania manufacturers of 
light weights had a fairly busy winter and early spring. 
But, it appears, their shipments were completed earlier 
than usual, and beginning about the first week in June, 
some were bare of orders and found it expedient to close 
plants or operate on reduced schedules. It is the fixed 
policy of the average Pennsylvania mill to put no goods 
of moment in stock. Desirable underwear therefore is in 
scant supply for spot, and where mills are operating, it 
is a certainty they have had repeat orders. 

It is stated that manufacturers of both light and medium 
weight underwear for women have, in several instances, 
started work on the latter as orders for summer weights 
were completed. But fall orders are regarded more in the 
nature of promises, and no great volume of business seems 
to have been placed. Many mills therefore are in a posi- 
tion for taking a vaeation. 

Two of the better known upstate Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers have decided upon finer gauge light weights for the 
next season and will give more attention to the matter of 





attractive finish. To some extent the scare over the pros- 
pect of rayon underwear driving cotton to the wall has 
abated, and the opinion is held that women’s cotton under- 
wear can be so improved in construction that, considering 
its elasticity and absorbent characteristics, lacking in rayon, 
it can be put upon almost the level of its importance of a 
few years ago. In its favor, it is pointed out, are dura- 
bility and price. One mill is specializing in a light weight 
union suit containing little more fabric below the waist line 
than the modern bathing suit. It is appropriately given 
the descriptive name “Shorty.” For a tryout a jobber 
submitted a shorty snit to his wife who, he says, “is a 
representative old fashioned woman.” Her first comment 
was a look of contempt. To accommodate her husband, he 
says, she wore the suit. After a few days she said to him, 
“vou might bring several more of those shorty suits home,” 
and he did, and his verdict is that the very abbreviated 
union suit is destined to become as popular as what re- 
mains of woman’s bathing suit. 

While much has been said in praise of rayon underwear, 
it has yet to prove acceptable as a broad commercial prop- 
osition. It competes with glove silk only for price, and 
the low price rayon underthing usually does not satisfy, 
according to managers of underwear counters in depart- 
ment stores, while the really serviceable rayon, it is stated, 
costs woman little less than glove silk. Rayon hardly can 
be viewed as a competitor of silk for underwear purposes, 
and it is a question whether it can gather headway in the 
‘ace with the more modern cotton garment. 

Sweaters 

Gauged by the business taken to date, it seems a ques- 
tion whether manufacturers of sweaters will have as much 
as 50 per cent of a normal volume for the year. Initial or- 
ders were not large and there have been few repeats, ac- 
cording to trustworthy reports from seattered representa- 
tive manufacturers and New York commission houses and 
selling agents. Retailers’ reports of light sales of women’s 
sweaters are confirmed by the fact so few are seen in service. 
Something in the way of setting a style pace was expected 
from the southern winter resorts. This expectation was not 
visualized, and now there is a waiting to see what may 
transpire in this respect at the summer resorts in the 
North. If the season proves a failure for manufacturers 
because woman says she will not wear sweaters, it will have 
been proved to the satisfaction of a Philadelphia mil] exec- 
utive that “henceforth it will be futile to try to force on 
woman any style that she does not approve, no matter 
where it may originate or who undertakes to introduce it 
as the creation of some stylist, foreign or domestic.” 

Sweaters for women are inactive because of style 
changes, that’s all; but why they are not so popular for 
men as formerly is not so easily accounted for, except on 
the theory that they have not been able to withstand the 
assault from the Iumberjack. A few shakers and other 
staples are selling, and some little business in cricket coats 
is coming through, but except as to sports lines, wanted 
for wear afield, sweaters are not promising a movement suf- 
ficient to make them profitable to more than a comparatively 
few manufacturers of distinctive lines. 


A. C. Revevs has resigned his position with the R. P. 
Yarn Company, New Haven, Conn., to accept a place with 
the new mill to be erected by the Unity Spinning Mills, at 
LaGrange, Ga. 
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